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Essex and the Art of Dying 


By Beacu LANGsTon 


re Sir Thomas More to Sir Walter Ralegh men of the English 
Renaissance are widely reputed to have faced death on the scaf- 
fold magnificently. Without entering upon invidious comparisons 
between historical periods, I have sought in this article to abstract 
from Tudor handbooks on the art of dying a description of one of 
the conventional ways Englishmen were then supposed to prepare 
themselves to meet death, to show how closely the Earl of Essex fol- 
lowed the convention during the last few days of his life, and to il- 
lustrate the power of that convention by showing with what dignity 
and courage he bowed his head to the block in the Tower at eight 
o’clock on the morning of February 25, 1601. 

A number of detailed eye-witness accounts of the execution have 
survived,’ and perhaps it is well to begin with the picture they give 
of Essex on the scaffold. According to them, Essex, accompanied by 
three divines, walked from his chamber in the Tower to the scaffold 

1The Calendar of State Papers: Domestic, 1598-1601 (hereafter referred to simply 
as CSP) lists six accounts and reprints two (pp. 592-96); William Barlow’s Sermon 
Preached at Paules Crosse (London, 1601) contains an account probably based on 
these; and William Camden prints his own eyewitness account in Annals (London, 
1626), pp. 323-26. These accounts agree closely, and there seems to be no reason 
for questioning them. They form the basis for the accounts in Walter Devereux’s 
Devereux Earls of Essex (London, 1853), Il, 184-91; Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth 
and Essex (New York, 1928), pp. 258-60; and Harrison’s Life and Death of Robert 


Devereux, Earl of Essex (London, 1937), pp. 315-25. The quotations are taken from 
the first CSP narrative. 
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praying aloud to God to give him “true repentance, true patience, 
and true humility” and to “put all worldly thoughts” out of his mind. 
As he mounted the scaffold he was seen to be “apparelled in a gown 
of wrought velvet, a satin suit, and felt hat, all black.” He turned 
gravely from the divines by his side to the noblemen seated on a 
“form” near the scaffold, doffed his hat, raised his eyes toward heav- 
en, and confessed to his peers and before God that his sins were more 
in number than the hairs of his head, that he had not heeded “divers 
good motions” inspired in him by the Holy Spirit, and that he hum- 
bly besought his Savior Jesus Christ to be his mediator to God for his 
sins. Especially Essex sought forgiveness for his rebellion, “this great, 
this bloody, this crying, this infectious sin, whereby so many... 
[had] been drawn to offend God, to offend their Sovereign, and to 
offend the world.” Then he asked forgiveness of Her Majesty and 
the Council and all the world, even as he freely forgave all the world. 
He prayed for Her Majesty, the Council, and the state, besought 
from the witnesses a charitable report of his death to the world, and 
acknowledged the justice of his trial and sentence. He defended him- 
self as neither atheist nor papist, but as a true English Christian 
brought up in the belief that justification came through God’s grace 
and not man’s merit, and said that in that belief he was now ready 
to die. 

He then put by his gown and ruff and addressed himself to the 
block. One of the chaplains spoke to encourage him, and Essex 
thanked him, saying that he had need of help from God against the 
weakness of the flesh. Then he exchanged pardons with the execu- 
tioner, knelt and began his private prayers, which he spoke aloud 
that all present might join him in spirit. He prayed God to strength- 
en him in whatever was weak so that he might resist the last and 
hardest assault of Satan, to grant him the inward comfort of His 
Spirit, to lift his soul “above all earthly cogitations,” and at the part- 
ing of soul from body to send His angels to convey his soul to bliss. 


Then he fervently repeated the Lord’s Prayer and, at the suggestion - 


of one of the divines, his creed. Removing his doublet, he bowed 
himself to the block and asked all present that, when they should see 
the axe ready to descend, they should pray God to send His angels 
to receive his soul. Then 
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Lying flat along one of the boards, his hands stretched out, he said, 
‘Lord, have mercy upon me, thy prostrate servant,’ and therewithal 
fitting his head to the block, he was willed by one of the doctors to say 
the beginning of the sist Psalm,... whereof when he had said two 
verses, the executioner being prepared, he uttered these words, ‘Execu- 
tioner, strike home. Come, Lord Jesus, come Lord Jesus, and receive my 
soul; O Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ In the midst of 
which sentence his head was severed by the axe from the corpse at three 
blows, but the first deadly, and depriving absolutely all sense and motion. 


Even today we are moved. How much more, then, must the audi- 
ence of some hundred or more have been moved at this humble, 
pious, brave death of one who had seemed but two years earlier the 
most dashing, haughty, and powerful noble in the realm? Truly here 
was a mirror for the mighty in which they could watch the turn of 
Fortune’s wheel. For the illustrious Earl was guilty: his peers had 
proved it, the Council had proclaimed it,? and Essex himself had con- 
fessed it. Yet the final impression on the audience that cold morning 
must have been one of the power of God’s grace in the prisoner. Be- 
cause Essex had confessed and unfeignedly repented, and so died at 
peace with God and man, his soul was assuredly in heaven, whither 
his last words had commended it.® 

But other men—and women—in the age showed upon the scaffold 
or at the stake a faith as strong and a courage as great, as Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments and Howell’s State Trials remind us on many pages. 
Nor have we a right to deny that same faith and courage to those 
whose breath passed mildly away in bed. How, then, were these 
Elizabethans prepared for death? Did that preparation come from 
the habit of their daily lives? Was it that, like Duncan’s queen, they 
died every day they lived? Or at the last had some pious preacher’s 

2Besides emphasizing Essex’s treason in careful reports to courts on the Continent, 
in proclamations, in a published official account, and in an official sermon at Paul’s 
Cross, the Council took great pains to see that Elizabeth’s case was reported aright 


in England. See CSP: Domestic, 1601-3, pp. 27-28, 35-36, 44; Calendar of Border 
Papers, 1595-1603, pp. 735-36, 739; and Hist. MSS. Com., Salisbury Papers, XI, 211-12. 

3The official Declaration Touching the Treasons of the Late Earl of Essex, re- 
printed in Spedding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1862), II, 285, 
and Barlow’s Sermon, sig. Civ, speak of his soul as “no doubt, with the saints in 
heaven”; two of Cecil’s letters to officials abroad say that “no man living could 
pray more Christianly [at his death] than he did” (see Ralph Winwood, Memorials 
of Affairs of State (London, 1775], I, 301, and CSP, p. 597); and Camden reports 
that he died “very godlily and truely Christianly,” op. cit., p. 326. 
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rhetoric so seized hold of each man’s belief that he died certain of 
waking in heaven? For each man his own answer, and for Essex cer- 
tainly this latter. How, we then ask, was Essex readied for the 
step from sin to heaven—what was the religious and psychological 
preparation? 

Fortunately, a number of Elizabethan advices on the art of dying, 
literary heirs of the old Ars Moriendi, supply the background for 
our answer. To these death-bed books we now turn. 


Il 


Modern scholars have shown great interest in the attitudes which 
Tudor literature reveals toward death.* And when we turn to the 
lives of the Elizabethans, we find many of these same attitudes ex- 
plicit and implicit in actions, in personal letters, in the most private 
religious devotions, and in many of the forms which their art took. 
Finally, we may infer how far society—church and state—concurred 
in these attitudes by reading the “Order for the Visitation of the 
Sick” in the Book of Common Prayer, and the “Exhortation against 
the Fear of Death” which appeared in every edition of the famous 
Homilies.° But the particular books which provide the best evidence 
of how Essex would have been expected to prepare himself for the 
block are relatively unknown today.® 

These handbooks are pious, brief, practical books of devotion for 
the comfort and instruction of the dying, and they seem to have been 
printed in increasing numbers from Caxton’s time well on beyond 
1700. They have essentially the same purpose as the older Ars Mori- 
endi, but they switch doctrinal allegiance from Rome to Canterbury, 


4See, for example, the notes and bibliographies in Theodore Spencer, Death and 
Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935); Louis B. Wright, Middle Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935); Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass 
(New York, 1936); and Sister Mary Catharine O’Connor, The Art of Dying Well 
(New York, 1942). 

5See the “Editor’s Preface” and “Descriptive Catalogue of Editions of the Hom- 
ilies” in Two Books of Homilies to be read in Seentiee (Oxford, 1869). Another 
indication is provided in the index volume of Publications of the Parker Society, 
where the entry “Death” occupies several closely printed columns. 

6Sister Mary Catharine O’Connor has listed most of them and indicated their re- 
lationship to the older Ars Moriendi (op. cit., pp. 179-219); and Kathrine Koller 
has shown that the Hostess’s account of Falstaff’s death presupposes a knowledge of 
them (“Falstaff and the Art of Dying,” MLN, LX [1945], 383-86). 
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are more fully developed, and sometimes reach a rather high literary 
level. Some are translations from Continental works, some are native 
products, and most seem to have been published to fill a specific need 
where ministers were few or overworked.’ Though they were com- 
mon, they were not vulgar: their authors and translators were usual- 
ly learned, often prominent, sometimes even famous men; and the 
list of patrons to whom they were dedicated is impressive.* 

The popularity of Elizabethan works is difficult to judge, but ap- 
parently these handbooks were frequently printed and widely read. 
Though only seventeen such handbooks seem to have survived from 
the sixteenth century, Arber’s transcript of the Stationers’ Register 
lists almost half that many more in the last decade of the century as 
licensed to be printed but now lost°—presumably read out of exist- 
ence—and Andrew Maunsell’s Catalogue of English Printed Books 
(1595) adds three more “ghost” titles to the list.*° This evidence, 
added to that of the Short Title Catalogue, gives us twenty-six books 
in at least fifty editions before 1600, a fairly high degree of popu- 
larity.” 

™Most of these books were small and easily carried in the pocket; and usually 
prefatory matter indicates that they were intended for use by ministers, or by de- 
vout laymen or friends where there were no ministers at hand, in helping men in 


their last sickness die in comfortable faith. See, e.g., Nichols, Spiritual Poseay, sigs. 
A3v ff.; Hueber, Rich Storehouse, sigs. A7 ff., and A Preservative against Dispera- 
cion, sig. A6. 

8Christopher Sutton’s Disce Mori was dedicated to Lady Elizabeth Southwell; 
William Perkins’s Salve for a Sicke Man to Lucy, Countess of Bedford; Erasmus’s 
Preparation to Death to Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormanie; and I. S.’s 


Christian Exbortation in the Agonie of Death to Edward Clinton, Elizabeth’s Lord 
Admiral. 


See the following entries in Arber: Sterben Kunst (II, 550); Feare of Deathe (Il, 
587); “a meditacion to be exercised daye and nighte, the same to be translated into 
Englishe” (II, 604); A Looking Glasse of Mortalitie (Ill, 49); The Roll of the 
Daunce of Death (III, 100); “a booke called a direction to Deathe teachinge the 
Way to dye well that he may lyve ever” (III, 135); and “A Dialogue betwen our 
saviour and An afflicted soule” (III, 139). I have omitted all the numerous ballad 
entries. 

10Maunsell lists R. C.’s Defense of the Soul against the Strongest Assaults of Satan 
in 1578 (I, 42); Robert Wolcomb’s Sinners salve, which applied and practised, 
aswell of impenitent, may be moved to conversion, as the penitent armed against 
desperation, whereunto is annexed Armour for the soule against the assaultes of 
death in 1595 (I, 122); and Leslie Cave’s Treatise to remove the feare of Death in 
1587 (I, 32). The first item is listed only in the interleaving in the Huntington Li- 
brary Maunsell, call number 54169. 


11Their titles show that the seventeen books that have survived belong to a fairly 
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A study of these works provides abundant evidence of how ap- 
proaching death appeared to a dying Elizabethan, about whose bed 
(or perhaps scaffold) had gathered the usual minister and friends. 
The good Christian had prepared himself all his life for this one mo- 
ment; now he was to see death face to face. What would he see? The 
eternal death of his soul appeared present and real before him, even 
as it appeared to Faustus, with all the torments which centuries of 
active Christian imagination had conjured up. This death he must at 
all costs save himself from. But that death which he could by no 
means save himself from was the death of the body, the separation of 
body and soul. This was the strait gate through which he must pass, 
and beside it sat judgment, hell, and damnation “as it were in a 
plumpe [to] assault and lay sege with divers daungerous engens.””” 
He must pass through it without faltering in his faith, for if he so 
much as flinched Satan would snatch his soul. The dying man had, 
then, to preserve his faith in God’s mercy at the very moment when 
Satan was making his sharpest attacks, upon the body with pain and 





well defined tradition, and that their common purpose was to prepare a dying man 
to make a good and Christian end: Doctrynall of Dethe (1498, STC 6931-32); 
Richard Tracy, Preparacion to death, and how they which be in poynt of deathe, 
should be comforted (1530, STC 11392-93, 11395); D. Erasmus, Preparation to 
Deathe (1538, STC 10505-06); An exhortation to the sycke, The sycke mans prayer 
[and] A Consolation at Buriall (1548, STC 3362-63); Thomas Becon, Solace of the 
Soule, veri comfortable against ...sicknes and death (1548, STC 1710, 1774; re- 
printed in Parker Society Publications, vol. 3); A... preservative against disperacion 
...when the devil doth assault us most fiersely & deth approcheth nieste (1551, 
STC 20204-05); Myles Coverdale, How a Christian oughte to behave hymselfe in 
the daunger of death (1553, STC 25251-54; reprinted in Parker Society Publications, 
vol. 14); Thomas Becon, Sicke mannes Salve (1561, STC 1757-73; reprinted in 
Parker Society Publications, vol. 4); Henry Thorne, Physicke for the Soule, verie 
necessarie to be used in the Agonie of death ...and a Fourme and methode, or right 
order to comfort the sicke (1568, STC 19894-96); Nicholas Nichols, A Spirituall 
Poseaye contayning ... consolations and prayers, to be used of all men in the time 
of sicknesse and mortalitie (1573, STC 18543); W. B., Maner to Dye Well (1578, 
STC 1075-76; edn. in 1588 listed only by Maunsell, op. cit., I, 69); A Fort againste 
the feare of death (1578, fragment, no STC entry; Huntington call number 89096) ; 
Caspar Hueber, A Riche Storehouse ... for the Sicke ... meete for all Christians 
both in sicknesse and in health. Whereunto is annexed a Comfort for poore Prisoners 
(1578, STC 13905); 1.S., A Christian Exhortation ... for the great comfort of every 
faithfull person being in the agonie of deathe (1579, STC 21500); The Sicke-Mans 
Comfort (1590, STC 17238); William Perkins, A Salve for a Sicke Man (1595, STC 
19742-47); Christopher Sutton, Disce Mori (1600, STC 23474-82, 23489-90; reprinted 
1839, 1845, 1849, 1852 [Welsh]). 
124 Godly and holsom preservatyve, sig. A7. 
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fear, upon the soul with doubt and despair. The only visible and ex- 
ternal help the dying man had in this struggle he got from friends 
and ministers who visited him in his dying hour. And these death- 
bed books were written specifically to help these friends and neigh- 
bors perform their duty well. 

The course the comforters must pursue is clear and set. They first 
make the sick man realize the nature, extent, and consequence of his 
sins, so that he may confess them individually and collectively, re- 
pent, and ask forgiveness of both God and man. Then, by showing 
the sick man the great mercy and grace of God to all repentant 
sinners and true believers, the comforters fortify him against the sep- 
arate assaults of the world, the flesh, and the devil. Finally, they ad- 
minister communion, hear him recite the creed, and exhort him with 
his dying breath to commend his soul to God in the words of Christ 
on the cross, “Into thy hands, O Father, I commend my spirit.” In 
this last exclamation they all join with a loud voice. 

Most of these death-bed books assume that it is relatively easy for 
the dying man to reach the proper conviction of sin, both original 
and actual, and therefore stress Christ’s mercy rather than man’s 
guilt.* A few writers, however, like the unknown author of The 
Sicke-mans Comfort (1590), take great pains to see that the sick man 
understands just how weak, corrupt, and mortal he is in himself— 
that he was conceived in sin and born under God’s wrath. He must 
be shown in detail that he has broken each of the Ten Command- 
ments many times and in many ways. Then, and only then, the 
author continues, 

When we have laid all this [his sins] to the sicke mans charge, and in 
the Law as in a Mirrour wee have set before his eyes to behold his judge- 
ment and sentence of condemnation: When we perceive him wounded 
and pearced to the heart with sorowe, we must then laye to his wounde 
some asswaging medicine, & do as the Masons do when they hewe their 
stone: first they give great blowes with their hammer, & make gret 
peaces fall off, & then they poolish it over so with a plaine, that the 
strokes are no more seen: so must we do, after we have handled the 
sick patient roughly, & thrust him downe to hel by the rigorous threats 
of the lawes: we must comfort him, and fetch him againe by the sweete 


18This, the more charitable of two possible attitudes, was the one taken by the 
Book of Common Prayer in the “Office for the Visitation of the Sick” but it need 
not be assumed that therefore Tudor England underestimated sin. 
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amiable promises of the Gospel, to the end that the sowplenes of this 
oyle may asswage the nipping sharpnes of the law."* 


If the minister had to do with a man who had surely sinned in his 
public life, as Essex had, and been condemned to die, special care was 
to be taken that the poor prisoner should realize that a crime against 
the state is also a sin against God.** The words which Caspar Hueber 
(op. cit., fol. 67v) would have the minister speak to a condemned 
prisoner begin, “for as much as the offense, which you have commit- 
ted against the Magistrate, is also against God”; and Nicholas Nich- 
ols provides (op. cit., sigs. G4v-6v) for public confession and repent- 
ance in a “prayer very comfortable and necessary to be saide by 
offenders at the time of their execution.” 

Once the great clog of sin is removed from the dying man’s soul, 
he must be guarded against the assaults of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. To be safe from worldliness, the dying man must be 
brought to regard the world with contempt as mere temporal vanity 
and as a hard prison he would fain be freed from. Love of wives and 
children is almost unanimously considered the strongest tie to this 
world, and this tie must be deliberately broken. Christopher Sutton 
devotes a whole chapter (0p. cit., pp. 209-16) to showing “How 
they must be induced to depart meekely, that seeme loath to leave 
worldly goodes, wife, children, friends, or such like”; and Thomas 
Becon, though he allows the wife and children to enter the sick room 
to receive a last blessing, will not allow them to say anything.”® 

14Page 61. For similar views see I. S., Christian Exhortation, sigs. B4v-Bsr; 
Thorne, op. cit., fol. 20v-21; Hueber, op. cit., fol. 70; Perkins, op. cit., p. 56; and 
W.B., op. cit., fol. 17v. 

15Rebellion or treason, of which Essex stood convicted, was considered by Tudor 
sovereigns not only as a — crime punishable by death, but also as a religious 
sin punishable by eternal damnation unless the guilty man repented. The whole 
Tudor attitude toward treason is discussed with much pertinence to this point by 
Frederick L. Baumer in The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship (New Haven, 1940), 
pp. 85 ff.; see especially the statement on PP. 94-95: “Indeed the thoroughness with 
which they [both Puritan and Anglican apologists] sought to drive home their point 
and to argue down the opposition reveals just how much they thought was at stake. 
In their opinion, the prizes were nothing less than the salvation of souls and the se- 
curity of the state.” 

16Prayers and Other Pieces, ed. for the Parker Society by John Ayre (Cambridge, 
1844), p. 97. The tradition that the dying man’s wife and children should not be al- 
lowed to distract his mind from thought of the otlier world is very strong; their 


presence in the sick room was considered one of the strongest temptations to 
worldly-mindedness in the Ars Moriendi. See O’Connor, op. cit., pp. 118-19, 181. 
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The assaults of the flesh are concentrated in the pangs of death it- 
self. The authors of all these death-bed books try to look upon death, 
with Aristotle, as the mere separation of body and soul; yet most of 
them see in that sundering such pangs as constitute the greatest trial 
a Christian man must undergo in his whole life; and their imagina- 
tions were vividly stimulated by a long tradition from the Middle 
Ages. In The Maner to Die Well (1578) W. B. says that at the very 
moment of death 


commonly a pange more = than tongue can tel assayleth him, 
whiche is, the separation of the soule from the body. That paine is so 
great, that as then he can remember naught els but the deadly panges of 
death only. ... The paines of death do then appeare, & deadlye pangues, 
stinging with the mortall stings the verie harte, which fyrst of all begin- 
neth to lyve, and last of all doth dye. And last of al there cometh & 
breaketh forth a deade sweate shewing that Nature is overcome. And 


thus being vanquished by grefe, the soule is cast out from her dwelling 
place.” 


The assaults of the devil are, of course, the most terrible of all, for 
they may cause the sick man to think only upon his sins. “Which 
imagination,” says one author, “if it come in our mind when we are 
ready to die, it cannot bee, but we shall take such a conceit and ap- 


prehension, that shalbe inough to overthrowe us cleane, and cast us 
downe into the pit and gulfe of desperation, if it should long con- 
tinue with us.”** In losing hope the dying man also loses his Christian 
faith by belittling God’s power of merciful forgiveness of sin, and so 
goes off to hell. Thus it was the duty of the comforters to strengthen 
the dying man’s faith and to meet the threats of the Old Testament 
with the promises of the New. Minister and friends should bring 
often before him examples of the apostles and martyrs, but especially 
the example of Christ, who had trod the same path before him and 
overcome for him sin, death, and Satan. The joys of heaven, rather 


17Folios 31v and 26. Coverdale, op. cit., pp. 51-52, has a similar description. For 
examples of this tradition about death in the Middle Ages see The Pricke of Con- 
science (ed. Richard Morris for Early English Volume of the Philological Society 
Publications, 1865), ll. 816 ff.; “Signs of Death,” Old English Miscellany, EETS, 
XLIX (1872), 101; and J. Zupitza, “Die Gedichte des Franziskaners Jakob Ryman,” 
Archiv, LXXXIX (1892), 265-66. 

18The Sicke-Mans Comfort, p. 98. The attitude is common to the Ars Moriendi 
and all the death-bed books. 
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than the pains of hell, are now to be held ever before the sick man’s 
eyes. He must be brought to know that God’s infinite grace is great 
enough to forgive even the most heinous sins. Now he has but to be- 
lieve. Therefore his friends recite before him, and ask him to recite, 
the creed. Then the final communion and perhaps annointing with 
oil follow. Once saved, the dying man must not be allowed to fall 
back: his last hours should be spent in reciting prayers or hearing 
comfortable passages of scripture read to him, and meditating upon 
the joys of heaven. At the final moment of separation of soul and 
body he and all those about him in a loud voice commend his soul 
into God’s hands.’® 


Ill 

What Essex’s attitudes toward death were as the day and hour 
of his execution approached, we are told in general; but from the 
advices on how to die just reviewed we may perhaps fill in some 
particulars, and certainly interpret his last week with greater under- 
standing. 

Fssex’s friends and biographers have all recognized in him a “deep 
and powerful” religious strain; but the turn his thoughts were 
most likely to take at the near approach of death is perhaps best indi- 
cated by a letter written to his close friend Southampton about De- 
cember 20, 1599, when both his life and his fortunes seemed at low 
ebb indeed. Though on December 10 he had taken communion and 
prepared his mind for death, he rallied; and still under the spiritual 
ministrations of his old tutor, Dr. John Overall, he apparently deter- 
mined to withdraw from the vanities and delusions of this world. In 
this frame of mind he wrote to Southampton: 


I have left to Martha to be solicita circa multa, and believe with Mary, 
that unum sufficit. . .. 1 shall think that my friend shall prosper and be 
happy ... when he is in favour of that God, under whose protection there 


18This paragraph describes a norm, but all the books make appropriate provisions 
for minor changes if the dying man seems unconscious or too weak to pray aloud or 
even to receive the communion. 


20Harrison, op. cit., p. 350. Devereux (op. cit., II, 196) mentions his fondness for 
preachers; Sir Henry Wotton describes his seriousness at daily prayers (ibid., I, 
193); and Sir Francis Osborne (Works [London, 1673], p. 606) commends “the re- 
ligion and fidelity inherent in his nature.” See also, Harrison, op. cit., PP: 255, 279, 
313 ff., CSP, pp. 453-54; Hist. MSS Com., Salisbury Papers, IX, 4; and Birch, op. cit., 
II, 218. 
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is only safety, and in whose service there is only true happiness to be 
found. . . . Call yourself to account for what is past, cancel all leagues 
you have made without the warrant of a religious conscience, make a 
resolute covenant with your God, to serve him with all your natural and 
spiritual, inward and outward gifts and abilities; and then he, that is 
faithful and cannot lie, has promised to honour them, that honour him. 
He will give you the inward peace of soul and true joy of heart, which 
till you have, you shall never rest; and which when you have, you can 
never be shaken; and which you can never attain to by any other way 
than this, that I have shewed unto you. 

I know that your lordship . . . may say unto yourself . . . that this is 
but vapour of melancholy, the style of a prisoner . . . yet I cannot distrust 
that goodness of my God, that his mercy will fail me, or his grace will 
forsake me. . . . I had many callings, and answered some of them, think- 
ing a soft pace fast enough to come to Christ, and myself forward 
enough, when I saw the end of my journey, tho’ I arrived not at it; and 
therefore I have been, by God’s providence, violently pulled, haled, and 
dragged to the marriage feast. . . . It was just with God to afflict me in 
this world, that he might give me joy in another: I had too much knowl- 
edge, while I perform’d so little, and was therefore to be beaten with 
double stripes. God grant your lordship may quickly feel the comfort I 
now enjoy in my unfeigned conversion.”* 


On February 8, 1601, little more than a year after this pious letter 


was written, both Essex and Southampton began the absurd, abor- 
tive rebellion which led to Essex’s death. By ten o’clock that night 
all was over: the rebels had surrendered and were safely stowed in 
prisons or in houses of loyal servants of the Queen. Significantly, 
one of the four conditions of surrender was that Essex’s personal 
chaplain, Abdias Ashton, might be sent to provide the prisoners with 
spiritual comfort. This condition the Council accepted and appar- 
ently tried to fulfill. But Ashton was sick, and in his stead Dr. 
Thomas Dove, Dean of Norwich, was sent to Essex three days 
before the trial.” 


*1The letter is quoted from Birch, op. cit., II, 84-86; but Birch is probably wrong 
in dating it from Essex’s last week in the Tower. The most likely date and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding its composition are given by Harrison, op. cit., pp. 254-55. 
A summary of what seems to be a slightly different copy of the letter is given in 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic—Addenda, Elizabeth, 1580-1625, pp. 397-98. 

22Harrison, op. cit., pp. 276-93, gives perhaps the best account of the rebellion and 
trial, but for a clear understanding of Ashton’s illness and the choice of Dove as his 
substitute it is Pema” to go to Acts of the Privy Council, 1600-1601, p. 165; Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Domestic, 1601-1603, p. 89; and Howell, State Trials, I, 1354. 
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From the hour of his surrender until the day after the trial, Essex’s 
attitude was one of pride and almost insolent insistence on his own 
innocence of treason: he was determined to show the world that he 
could die well, an injured innocent wrongfully cut off in the flower 
of his manhood and glory, a martyr to Elizabeth’s imperiousness and 
the slander of his foes. He would die as a proud earl and brave soldier 
should, in scorn of his enemies and of death. The night of his capture 
he heatedly declared to the Archbishop of Canterbury that the sin- 
cerity of his conscience and the rightness of his cause supported 
him.”® 

During the trial his behavior was spirited, strong, self-reliant, se- 
cure.* He laughed in scorn with Southampton when Lord Grey, 
Southampton’s mortal enemy, was sworn in as one of the judges, 
and said contemptuously of Ralegh, “What booteth it to swear the 
fox?” He spoke in his own defence with complete coherence, and 
attacked his enemies with vigor, skill, and daring—though not al- 
ways with prudence. In so far as he could, he magnanimously pro- 
tected his friends. Even to Bacon’s deadly attack he replied with 
both heat and point. What facts he was forced to admit, he admitted; 
but he challenged the interpretations of those facts as treason. His 
true Christianity and his whole loyalty to the Queen he maintained 
throughout. But the evidence against him was mortal, and he was 
found guilty of treason before God and his peers. Asked why he 
should not have sentence of death passed upon him, he proudly 
submitted himself to the state and said that he owed God a death, 
which, as a Christian subject, he would willingly pay at Her Maj- 
esty’s pleasure.” Then the dread sentence: “to be hanged by the 
neck and taken down alive; your bodies to be opened, and your 
bowels taken out and burned before your faces; your bodies to be 
quartered; your heads and quarters to be disposed of at her Majesty’s 
pleasure, and so God have mercy on your souls.” To these terrible 
words, Essex’s reply was more than resolute; it was almost arrogant 
in its defiance: 

23Barlow, op. cit., sig Cs. 
24This account of the trial is based upon Howell, State Trials, I, 1333-1360; Har- 
rison, Op. cit., pp. 294-314; Spedding, op. cit., II, 215 ff.; and Edwin A. Abbott, Bacon 


and Essex (London, 1877), pp. 221 ff. 
25Howell, State Trials, I, 1356. 
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My lord, I am not a whit dismayed to receive this Sentence, for I protest 
death is as welcome to me as life; and I shall die as cheerful a death upon 
such testimony, as ever did man. And I think it fit that my poor quarters 
that have done her majesty true service in divers parts of the world, 
should be sacrificed and disposed of at her majesty’s pleasure; where- 
unto with all willingness of heart I have submitted myself. But one thing 
I beg of you... that (during the short time I shall live) I may have the 
same preacher [Ashton] to comfort me, that hath been with me since 
my troubles began; for as he that hath been long sick, is most desirous of 
the physician that hath been, and is best acquainted with the constitution 
of his body; so do I most wish to have the comfort and spiritual physic 
from the preacher which hath been and is acquainted with the inward 
griefs and secret affections of my soul. And my last request shall be only 
this; that it may —_ her highness that my lord Thomas Howard and 
the Lieutenant of the Tower may be partakers with me in receiving the 
Sacrament, and be a witness of it, in token of what I have protested to be 
true in this life, for my loyalty, religion, and peace of conscience; and 
then whensoever it shall please her majesty to call me, I shall be ready to 
seal the same with my blood.”® 


Essex had appeared well before the world—and his enemies. Ac- 
cording to one expert witness, 


he spoke bravely, and his chief care evidently was, as he had ever lived 
popularly, to leave a good opinion in the people’s minds now at parting. 
... When he first came to the bar, his countenance was unsettled; but 


once in he showed the greatest resolution and contempt of death, real 
or assumed.?? 


No one could say that he had not acquitted himself as a proud earl 
and a fearless soldier should, or that he went to meet death with an 
uneasy conscience. 

But Essex did have an uneasy conscience. During the trial he had 
fought to defend his own life and reputation and the lives and repu- 
tations of those engaged in the desperate plot with him; accordingly 
there were matters he did not mention and interpretations he denied. 
Since the prosecution did not charge that he had conspired with 
James about the succession, he of course omitted all reference to it 


26] bid., I, 1358. 


27John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, CSP, p. 590. wg me Henry IV in 
Paris also believed Essex felt the eyes of the world upon him. See Ralph Winwood, 
Memorials of Affairs of State (London, 1725), I, 309. 
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too. He denied that he had ever thought of using force on Elizabeth, 
saying that he had sought only an opportunity to prostrate himself 
at her feet and ask to be heard against his enemies. That he had 
entered upon open, considered rebellon by attempting to raise the 
City behind him and planning to seize the Tower and the Court, he 
denied, maintaining that what he did he had done out of fear for his 
life. But unanimously his peers had refused to “believe protestations 
against manifest proof.” ** 

The morning after the trial Dove came to him again, asking that 
he confess and repent. Essex rebuffed him with scorn. But then came 
his own Abdy Ashton, the chaplain whom he had asked for at the 
time of his surrender and again at his trial, whom he seems to have 
trusted completely, who seems throughout his life to have been loyal 
to Essex in the best religious lights, and whom all accounts—except 
one which is gravely suspect—praise as a fine, learned, and pious 
man. Ashton was shocked at the condition of Essex’s soul, and hold- 
ing himself as the Earl’s confessor responsible for that soul, he as- 
sumed exactly the role which the death-bed books prescribed for 
him, and with the desired spiritual results. Cecil later publicly de- 
scribed the process: 


Ashton, like a godly and very learned man, and one deserving much for 
his service, dealt so roundly and feelingly with him, as that he made the 
earl know that there was no salvation for him to hope for, if he dealt not 
clearly with his own conscience in the confession of his sins and high of- 
fences of this kind. His words so pierced and moved, as that to this man 
he disclosed the very secrets of his heart, to the purging of his soul and 
conscience from the concealment of anything he knew; and afterwards 
spent all the time he had to live in holy meditations, and revealing the 
secrets concerning the state, and discoursing the mischief intended; and 
most penitently sorrowed for the accusations and imputations he had 
cast upon others.”° 


So far as one can tell Ashton might have been following the instruc- 
tions of The Sicke-Mans Comfort (1590): 


28Chamberlain to Carleton, CSP, p. 590. 


2°Cecil’s words at the subsequent trial of Sir Christopher Blount, printed from a 
contemporary MS by Howell, State Trials, 1, 1442*Though Cecil was of course de- 
fending the action of the Council, he had no personal animus against Essex, and is 
here only summarizing evidence which independent sources support. 
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When we have shewed unto him [the dying man] in this manner his 
faultes, to make him have a better feeling of them, and to conceive in 
himself a greater displeasure and sorow for them, we must aggravate 
them unto him by the circumstances of place, time, and person, where 
he hath committed them. And then by feeling them, if we perceive him 
to be humble and contrite, wee must lift him up againe, and comfort him, 
in denouncing unto him the remission and pardon of his sinnes.*° 


On arriving, Ashton found Essex “exceedingly cheerful and pre- 
pared with great contentation for his End.”** But such pride and 
self-assurance were not very becoming in one so soon to meet the 
greatest trial, not only of his earthly life, but of his eternal life as 
well. Ashton saw his task and went to work immediately. He 
charged that in rebelling against his sovereign Essex had shown him- 
self a hypocrite, and that the complexion of the men who followed 
him made one suspect Essex was either an atheist or a papist at heart. 
If he searched his own conscience, could Essex deny that his aim had 
really been “an ambitious seeking of the crown”? It were best for 
the health of his soul that Essex “give glory to God and make con- 


80Page 179. 

81From an unsigned letter first printed in Thomas Hearne’s edn. of Camden’s 
Annales (London, 1717), Ill, 957-61. This letter and Nottingham’s description to 
Mountjoy of Essex’s confession (reprinted by Spedding, op. cit., II, 236-7n.) have 
been used as the basis of nearly all subsequent accounts of Essex’s days in the Tower 
to show that Essex was a weakling at the mercy of Ashton, “a man base, fearfull and 
mercenary” who had been hired by the Council to force a confession by playing on 
Essex’s well known religious feelings. Only Spedding questioned that interpretation 
(op. cit., II, 235-38). Though in all other respects this letter is clearly accurate and 
detailed, its interpretation of Ashton as a hireling cannot be right. The conditions of 
Essex’s surrender and his request for Ashton at the trial, Cecil’s letters and public 
statements, Barlow’s Sermon, and all other pertinent accounts of Ashton’s visit 
which I have seen show that Essex and not the Council sent for Ashton, and two ac- 
counts say that Ashton left his sickbed to come. Finally, Essex specifically thanked 
both the Council and Elizabeth for allowing Ashton to be with him; and just before 
he walked to his execution Essex gave Ashton his own watch, which Ashton piously 
preserved one out his own life (Lancashire Wills and Inventories, Chetham So- 
ciety, Remains, N. S., XVIII, 209-10). For further vindication of Ashton’s character 
see The Autobiography of Mr. Langly of Prestwich (ed. F. R. Raines, Chetham So- 
ciety, Remains, O. S., CIII, 14-16). 

There is confusion about the authorship, recipient, and date of the letter; but the 
only reasonable conjecture seems to be that Anthony Bacon wrote it to Sir Henry 
Wooton, then in Florence, on March 30 (the date May 30 must be an error, for 
Bacon was dead on May 27). The tangled evidence for this conclusion may be 
found in Hearne’s notes; Devereux, op. cit., II, 201; Dict. Nat. Biog., I, 800; Birch, 
op. cit., Il, 499n; and Logan Pearsall Smith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wootton 
(Oxford, 1907), I, 38, 316n. 
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fession of his fault.” Essex, who had expected comfort and sym- 
pathy, was amazed, and reaffirmed his complete faith in the true 
religion “professed and maintained in England.” He went on: “For 
the Crown, I never affected it, neither, I praise God, was I ever so 
careless of my soul as by seeking a Crown on Earth, to which I had 
no colour of Tytle, to deprive my Soul of a Crown in Heaven, 
whereof I have assured hope.” His only aim, he protested, had been 
the good of the state and the removal of evil counselors from around 
the person of the Queen. Ashton replied that these were but the 
same generalities Essex had uttered at the trial and that he believed 
them no more now than his peers had then. “You must remember,” 
Ashton continued, “you are going out of the World, you know 
what it is to receive Sentence of Death here, but yet you know not 
what it is to stand before God’s Judgment seat, and to receive the 
Sentence of Eternal Condemnation. Leave therefore all Glorious 
Pretences, free your Conscience from the burden of your grievous 
Sinnes.” Essex replied “with infinite grief” that he was astonished 
that Ashton, “a Minister and Preacher of the Gospel and the Messen- 
ger of God to me at this my last End,” should not believe him: all 
that he had intended was settling the succession on James. 

But this was treason, and as treason Ashton heard it. He considered 
himself bound in conscience to God and in duty to the state to re- 
veal what he had heard, lest he himself should be party to the sin and 
crime of treason. Besides, Ashton continued, “the publishing of them 
[statements of confession] may give satisfaction to many that hold 
the same Opinion of your Courses, which I did; and further it may 
be dangerous to her Majestyes person in some practise hereafter by 
them or some of their Instruments, the burden whereof your Soul 
must bear if you can and do not prevent it.” Essex, affected by Ash- 
ton’s sincerity and his insistence that his treason was a sin as well as a 
crime, took the first hesitant step toward salvation—he formally con- 
fessed that he had sought to secure the succession for James. Now 
that he had seen his sin in its true light, he would confess. 

At this point Ashton quite properly left off “ploughing up” Es- 
sex’s soul, for the process of salvation had started: Essex had come to 
see that his course had been sinful and that it would have led to the 
further sin of using duress or even violence with Elizabeth. Now 
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Essex turned his whole attention to the state of his soul in the next 
world. First, by confession, he must clear his soul of a// sin and ask 
forgiveness of his enemies and of God. If he was to go to another 
world, he must become another man. He called for Cecil and Not- 
tingham that he might confess all his sins and ask their forgiveness 
for personal offences. The next morning they came, and according 


to Nottingham’s report of the interview to Mountjoy, Essex began 
thus: 


I do humbly thank her Majesty that it hath pleased her to send you unto 
me, ... and above all things I am most bound to Her Majesty that it hath 
pleased her to let me have this little man, Mr. Ashton, my minister, with 
me for my soul; for [said he] this man in a few hours hath made me 
know my sins unto her Majesty, and to my God; and I must confess to 
you that I am the greatest, the most vilest, and most unthankful traitor 
that ever has been in the land; and therefore if it shall please you, I shall 
deliver the truth thereof. Yesterday, at the bar, like a most sinful wretch, 
with countenance and words I imagined all falsehood.* 


Then Essex confessed the plot to seize Elizabeth as a hostage, to 
gain control of the Tower, and to raise the City. He also spoke freely 
of the consultations at Drury House in which these plans had been 
made. In doing so, of course, he implicated all who had been con- 
cerned, and even painted in alarming colors the participation of sev- 
eral who had merely known that some such plan was afoot. In his 
feverish confession he saw both himself and others as more guilty 
than they were. He charged his dearest sister, Penelope Rich, with 
continually urging him to dangerous action and said that she would 
have to be looked to, for “she hath a proud spirit.” He even touched 
on her illicit relations with Mountjoy. Nottingham concluded, 
“Would your Lordship [Mountjoy] have thought this weakness and 
unnaturalness in this man?” So quickly had Essex crossed the gulf 
from the world of men to heaven. 

Though Essex’s four-page written confession has not survived, he 
began it with this statement: 


Since that GOD of His mercy hath opened mine eyes, and made me see 
my sin, my offence, and so touched my heart, as I hate it both in myself 
and in others, I will as GOD shall enable my memory, set down how far 


82Spedding, op. cit., II, 236-37n. 
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we are all guilty, and where and by what degree, our sin, this offence, 
grew.** 


Meantime, Dove’s initial failure had been reported, and two other 
divines, Dr. Montford and Dr. Barlow, were sent to Essex for his 
own comfort and the realm’s safety. Barlow describes their recep- 
tion in these words: 


This stiffnesse of his [toward Dove] ...my associate [Montford] and 
myself hearing, not understanding of his repentance, we agreed be- 
tweene us, fearing he would so have dealt with us, to have beat him 
downe, and to have wounded his hart with the dreadful judgementes of 
God: yet afterwarde to have raised him againe with the comfortable 
promises of the Gospell: ... [but we found ourselves] more welcome 
a great deal than we expected: for he most hartely desired God to so 
bless us as our coming did comfort him. ... {Then Essex fell to confess- 
ing] with such detestation and remorse that I, fearing ... that he should 
be overcome with overmuch heavinesse, layd before him the comfort- 
able speach of S. Paul, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, though a man were pecatorum maximus. ... [When Montford 
expressed wonder at the change in the prisoner since he faced the bar, 
Essex replied] I am become another man, the cause thereof he ascribed 
to the worke of Gods spirit within him, and the meanes to his chaplain 
Maister Ashton who was there present with us, for he, as he said before 
the honourable Lord Keeper and the rest, hath plowed up my heart, ... 
hath brought me down and humbled me.** 


Then the divines, as the handbooks for the dying prescribed, spoke 
to the condemned man of the constancy of martyrs; but the miser- 
able Essex replied they had died in a good cause, whereas he was to 
die in a bad one. To which Barlow replied that though Essex died 
not for Christ, yet he could die in Christ.** The rest of the painful 
scene is not recorded, but it is clear from the manner of his death 
that Essex was ultimately preserved from the great sin of despair and 
that he died in humble assurance of heaven. 

So great was Essex’s concern with repentance and forgiveness of 
his last great sin that the relatively minor temptations of the world 
seem not to have beset him. He was so oblivious of the world, ap- 
parently, that he did not make his will or even ask to see his wife and 

83Birch, op. cit., II, 479. oe 


34Op. cit., sig. C7-8v. 
85] bid., sig. E2v. 
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children.** The temptation of the flesh—that he falter and lose faith 
at sight of the black mask and the axe—he overcame, though not 
without struggle.*” It was the temptation of the devil, the temptation 
to despair of God’s infinite mercy, that he and the three divines had 
principally to wrestle with. 

Meanwhile, the Council continued its solicitude for Essex’s soul 
equally with its care for the realm. The execution waited only the 
Queen’s final word, and the Council sent to the Tower two execu- 
tioners, “because if one faint, the other may perform it to him, of 
whose soul God have mercy.” Similarly Barlow and Mountford had 
been sent to join Ashton with Essex during his last hours, 


as well to give all comforts unto his soul—the which her Majesty’s great 
care and infinite desire is he might receive—as also ... [to] take heed that 
the said late Earl, at the time of his execution, do especially contain his 
speech within these limits; viz., the confession of his great treason and 
his sins toward God, his hearty repentance and earnest and incessant 
prayers toward God for pardon.** 


Half an hour after he had supped, the Lord Constable of the Tower 
and the Lord Lieutenant were to inform Essex that he was to die the 
following morning in order that he might have time to “prepare 


himself . . . that his soul may participate in Heaven, freed from the 
miseries of this wicked world.”** 


When the message came, Essex was prepared for it. Just as Ashton 
had broken his pride, so now he and the other two divines had 
raised Essex from the pit of despair. His mind was equable and 
calm, his passions spent. “Between 10 and 12 o’clock, he opened his 
window, and said to the guard, ‘My good friends, pray for me, and 


36Harrison, op. cit., p. 350. 

587Spedding, op. cit., II, 285; Camden, op. cit., 326. 

388CSP, p. 591. Nichols’s Spiritual Poseay contains a oe prayer for prisoners to 
use on the scaffold. In it the prisoner very simply acknowledges his guilt, admits the 
justice of his punishment, and calls upon God, Christ, and Mary for mercy. Caspar 
Hueber’s Riche Storehouse contains a section entitled How to Advise and Comfort 
them that lye in Prison, and Be by the Majistrate Judged to Dye which includes a 
sample speech from the scaffold and a prayer. In both the poor prisoner cites him- 
self as an example of God’s justice in the same breath that he implores God’s mercy. 

89CSP, pp. 591-92. There is some confusion about the hour at which the message 
was delivered because Elizabeth’s first order for the execution was countermanded; 


but shortly after supper seems perhaps the likeliest hour, and at any rate it cannot 
have been later than one o’clock. See Harrison, op. cit., pp. 321-22, 349-50. 
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tomorrow you shall see in me a strong God in a weak man; I have 
nothing left but that which I must pay the Queen tomorrow in the 
morning.’ ”*° The rest of the night he spent in prayer and medita- 
tion with the three divines, endeavoring to preserve that just temper- 
ing of humility and faith which on the morrow enabled him to 
walk to the scaffold with a behavior “firm, modest, and constant.” ** 


IV 


The great Essex died according to the book, in sincere religious 
penitence and profound religious trust. From our own point of 
view, we can see at work in Essex’s preparation for death the psy- 
chological power which rationalized his fear of present death with 
all its trappings of terror*® into faith in a future life. But the great 
dependence which Essex placed on his chaplain and the path to 
salvation which the death-bed books marked out for all men under- 
lines for twentieth-century scholarship the need for understanding 
how deeply and sincerely many Elizabethans could live and die in 
the world of their religious belief. For among the great Essex was 
certainly not alone in the way he died, as Howell’s State Trials and 


Foxe’s Acts and Monuments constantly remind us. And among the 
humbler citizens of Tudor and Stuart England who died in bed, 
many—probably most—must have died in the spirit and the letter of 
these death-bed books.** We may fairly conclude that these books 


40CSP, p. 592. 
41]bid., p. 595. 


42The accounts in State Trials, I, 1333 ff., CSP, pp. 595-96, and Barlow’s Sermon, 
sigs. E3 ff., show what official pomp and circumstance accompanied the execution. 
This elaborate ceremony was of course a weight on Essex’s soul additional to the 
rigors of his fight with Satan and his own flesh. Those are deceived who think that 
salvation for Essex was merely a simple matter of verbal repentance at the end. 


43See, for instance, such pious biographies as those contained in Samuel Clarke’s - 
Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons (London, 1683), and Philip Stubbes’s popular ac- 
count of the death of his wife in his Chrystall Glasse for Christian Women. Con- 
taining a Most Excellent Discourse of the Godly Life and Christian Death of Mis- 
tress Katherine Stubs (London, sixteen editions between 1591 and 1640). Though 
due allowance must be made for the pious enthusiasms of the biographers, there is 
evidently a considerable factual basis for their accounts. 
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have real significance for biographers working in the Elizabethan 
field.** 

Also we have seen in the details of Essex’s preparation for death 
perhaps some significance for the political historian of Elizabethan 
times. The events of that week clearly illustrate the particulars of 
the way in which Church and State worked hand in hand. The 
Council, the clergy, and Essex himself nowhere deviated from the 
Tudor truism that treason is no less a sin against God than it is a 
crime against the state. Nowhere is there any evidence of real weight 
to suggest that the Council was cynically using a convenient doc- 
trine—or convenient divines—to condemn an innocent man or a 
private enemy. One may object, of course, that the State was un- 
consciously rationalizing just to keep itself in power; to that we may 
reply that such is the nature of governments, and that the Council 
was acting in a conscious and Christian world rather than in a 
subconscious and Freudian world. 


44Even Harrison, perhaps misled by the commonly repeated slanders against Ash- 
ton (see above, note 31), seems to have a contempt for Essex’s “religious yo l 
(op. cit., p. 350) and a suspicion of the Council’s actions (op. cit., pp. 315-22) which 


I cannot wholly accept and which I doubt that Essex’s contemporaries shared very 
widely. 








Sir Henry Spelman on the Chronology of the 
Elizabethan College of Antiquaries 


By Linpa Van NorpvEN 


TS self-styled “College of Antiquaries” which flourished in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and of whose fellows William Camden was 
most representative, existed in order to clarify the English past. The 
“antiquaries” were historians—some of them great historians. But 
they left only one firsthand history of the College itself, Sir Henry 
Spelman’s “The Occasion of this Discourse,” prefaced to his tract 
on The Original of the Four Terms of the Year. 

This unique document is of value to students because it contains 
enough definite statements about the foundation, duration, and re- 
vival of the learned order to establish a chronology.’ Because it is 
firsthand, Spelman’s chronology must command. respect, at least, 
from other writers on the subject. 


The use of “The Occasion” by later historians of the antiquaries 
follows Gibson’s first publication of it in 1695.° The text of The 


1According to Spelman, the question of the terms had been proposed at a meet- 
ing in 1614 of fellows of the College of Antiquaries, who were trying to reorganize 
after a lapse of the society and to set in motion their old study rhythm of question, 
investigation, and “discourse” at their old meeting-place, the heralds’ office in Derby 
House. A charter member, Spelman had attended this reunion and later prepared a 
report on the question assigned for the next week’s meeting, never to take place. In 
its extant manuscript state and as printed by John Gillyflower and by Edmund 
Gibson, The Original of the Terms is a corrected and amplified version of this 
report. 

The historian’s awareness of time in a relative sense and a peculiar interest in it 
are evident in all Spelman’s autobiographical writing and conspicuous in his schol- 
arship. See, for example, An Apology for De Non Temerandis Ecclesiis (The Eng- 
lish Works of Sir Henry Spelman, Kt., ed. Edmund Gibson, consulted in the second 
edition, 1727), p. 38; “Praefatio” to Archaeologus (London, 1626); The History 
and Fate of Sacrilege (ed. of 1888), p. 136. The “terms”—or legal calendar—was by 
its nature a topic congenial to Spelman, and his tract abounds in such comments as, 
“The Original thereof of the Terms or Law-days, and the time appointed to them, 
are like the Signs of Oblique Ascension in Astronomy, that rise together.” See Re- 
liquiae Spelmannianae (London, 1698), p. 73. Cf. such gratuitous information as 
that the Britons ruled the land “by the space of 1827 years” (ibid., p. 101). 

3The only documented accounts of the College of Antiquaries that are without 
reference to “The Occasion” as an authority are the two earliest: those of Dr. 
Thomas Smith in his life of Sir Robert Cotton prefatory to Catalogus Librorum 
Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Cottonianae (Oxford, 1696), pp. vii-ix; and of 
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Original was preserved through the seventeenth century in at least 
three manuscripts,* one of those two which are in Spelman’s hand 
containing the prefixed “Occasion of this Discourse.”* This tract 
was virtually unknown in 1666, when William Dugdale, who had 
had access to the Spelman papers for thirty years,’ obtained source 
material from it for Origines Juridicales.' The Original finally went 
to press in 1683,° and was printed by John Gillyflower in 1684, 





Thomas Hearne, A Collection of Curious Discourses (Oxford, 1720), “Preface,” pp. 
XXXVi-Vii, Cxiii-Cxx. 

4(1) Bodley MS e Mus. 107, fols. 1-31. “The Occasion” is on fols. 1, 2. Edmund 
Gibson used this manuscript as a source when he printed the text of The Original 
in Reliquiae (1698, 1723, 1727). He described the manuscript there (pp. vi, 67) and 
elsewhere (“The Life of Mr. Camden,” prefatory to his English edition of Cam- 
den’s Britannia (London, 1695], sigs. d, dv) as an autograph. Cf. Falconer Madan, 
A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
Il, Part II (Oxford, 1937), 733. 

(2) A relic of Spelman’s own library, now in the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, formerly part of the Gurney family collection. For descriptions of the 
Gurney papers, both of which contain entries for this copy of The Original, see 
W. D. Macray’s — for The Historical Manuscripts Commission made in 1891 
(Twelfth Report: Appendix, Part IX, Vol. XXVII), pp. 116, 159, and the catalogue 
issued by Sotheby & Co. for their auction of March 30 and 31, 1936, p. 60. 

(3) British Museum: Sloane MS 2504, item 1, fols. 2-28b. See Samuel Ayscough, 
compiler, A Catalogue of the Manuscripts...Preserved in the British Museum 
(London, 1782), I, 295; Index, p. 507. This is a quarto manuscript; the other two are 
folios. The text of Sloane MS 2504, 1, is therefore relatively briefer than would 
appear from the pagination. 

’Bodley MS e Mus. 107, fol. 1. Gibson says this is an autograph (see note 4 above), 
a judgment with which I agree after comparing the manuscript with many of Spel- 
man’s autograph letters. 

6The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale, edited by William 
Hamper, Esq. (London, 1827), pp. 9-11, 29, 30, 166, 176, 177, 196, 359-61. 

™Dugdale mentions: “Some particulars, which I acknowledge to have gathered from 
an ample and most judicious discourse upon this subject, written by the Learned Sir 
Henry Spelman Knight in the year 1614—very well worthy to be made publick” 
(2d ed.: London, 1671), p. 89. Dugdale could have brought this work to press in 
1664 with his other two Spelman projects (the first complete editions of Glossarium 
Archaiologicum—Spelman’s Archaeologus, whose first volume had been issued in 
1626—and Concilia Decreta, Leges, whose first volume had been printed in 1639), but 
he chose rather to use it as a source for the information on the terms in his own 
treatise. See The British Librarian, Ill (London, 1738), 170. 

8See The Term Catalogues, 1668-1709, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1905), II, 45. 
A letter written by Dugdale at the heralds’ office, October 25, 1683, to Anthony a 
Wood, informs him that a copy of Spelman’s Original of the Terms is in the hands 
of Gillyflower, a London beclnitiee (Bodley MS Tanner 45, item 127, fol. 192). See 
Alfred Hackman, compiler, Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bod- 
leianae Pars Quarta ... Thomae Tanneri (Oxford, 1860), pp. 110, 904. 
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without “The Occasion.”* In 1695 Bishop Edmund Gibson quoted 
(sigs. d, dv) the full text of “The Occasion” as a separate piece in 
his “Life of Mr. Camden,” prefatory to his English edition of 
Camden’s Britannia. In Reliquiae Spelmannianae, 1698,"° he printed 
tract and preface together, as they are in Bodley MS e Mus. 107, and 
commented upon them as history in his own preface to Reliquiae 
(sigs. a3v, a4). Seventy-three years later, Sir Joseph Ayloffe printed 
the tract alone from the edition of 1684—or its source—in his post- 
Hearnean Collection of Curious Discourses." He did not quote 
“The Occasion” directly, but paraphrased parts of it in a note on 
the treatise on the terms and in his general “Introduction.” * 

In his “Life of Sir Henry Spelman, Kt.,” conclusive to The Eng- 
lish Works, 1723, Gibson cited “The Occasion” (sig. a2v), and so did 
David Wilkins in “Vita Joannis Seldeni,” prefatory to his edition of 
Selden’s Works, 1726 (p. iv). The fact that Wilkins regarded Spel- 
man’s preface as a source of information that Selden was a fellow of 
the College of Antiquaries is evidence that he had seen the Bodley 
manuscript or an accurate copy of it as well as Gibson’s printed 
text,”® for in the manuscript (fol. 2) John Selden is listed as among 
those present at the meeting of 1614, though his name is crossed out. 
Gibson had so far respected Spelman’s deletion as to omit Selden’s 


name altogether. On the other hand, John Strype, who in his mod- 
ernization of Stowe’s London, published in 1720, took note of the 
Elizabethan society, knew “The Occasion” only as printed by Gib- 
son in “The Life of Mr. Camden,” for he named as his sole authority, 
“Life of Camden, by E. Gibson, now Bishop of London.” But he 


9] know of only two extant copies of this edition, in the British Museum and in 
the law library of Boalt Hall, University of California at Berkeley. 

10Reprinted with The English Works (London, 1723, 1727), pp. 69-104. 

11Ayloffe published A Collection of Curious Discourses (originally edited and 
printed by Thomas Hearne, [Oxford, 1720]) in London, 1771, 1773, 1775. He with- 
held his name, but was identified by John Nichols in Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1812), III, 183-188. The text of The Original of the 
Terms is II, 331-375, and is that of Gillyflower, not of Gibson or of the Bodley 
manuscript. 

127], 331; I, *iii-*vi. 

13He cites as his authority, “Spelman Posthumi. 69.” 

14See John Strype, A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster by Jobn 
Stow brought down from the Year 1633 to the present time (London, 1720), p. 160. 
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was well acquainted with the text. His history of the College of 
Antiquaries is a close paraphrase of Spelman’s. 

Except for Hearne, whose only community of detail with Spel- 
man is the dissolution of the college by King James I,”* all eighteenth- 
century writers on this subject mentioned, relayed, or quoted “The 
Occasion.” ** Since Strype, there has been general acknowledgment 
of Spelman’s authority on when the society was founded, how lon 
it lasted, and how often it met. Spelman’s statements have often been 
quoted, but always out df the context.’’ Certain modern students of 
English antiquarianism, of whom the most important are Sidney 
Lee,"* Harrison Ross Steeves,** Ewald Fliigel,?? Eleanor Adams,” 
and Sir Arthur John Evans,” have quoted him—out of context—as 
the source of the tradition that the College of Antiquaries was in 
existence early in the reign of Elizabeth. “The Occasion” has been 
more often cited than any other single document of the college— 
and more often cited than read. 

Yet, this little treatise must be read as a whole to be understood 
and must be quoted in full to be represented correctly. I therefore 
follow Gibson’s example and quote the full text of “The Occasion” 
before I discuss its chronology. 


About forty two Years since, divers Gentlemen in London, studious of 


Antiquities, fram’d themselves into a College or Society of Antiquaries, 
appointing to meet every Friday weekly in the Term, at a Place agreed 
of, and for Learning sake to confer upon some Questions in that Fac- 
ulty, and to sup together. The Place, after a Meeting or two, became 


15Curious Discourses (Oxford, 1720), p. xxxv. 

16Richard Gough, “Introduction” to Archaeologia (anonymous but identified by 
Nichols in Literary Anecdotes, V1, 297-9), I, contains a history of the Elizabethan 
society (i-xxii) and refers to Spelman (iii-v); Ayloffe (see note 11 above); Sir Wil- 
liam Oldys, in his “Life of Sir Walter Ralegh,” prefatory to his edition of Ralegh’s 
History of the World (London, 1736), p. 316, note 1. 

17See, for example, Gough, p iii, text and note (c); Ayloffe, I, *iii-*vi; J. Winter 
Jones, Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Second Series, VI, 356, 
357, quoted in Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, IV, 239. 

18Dict. Nat. Biog., I, 172. 

19°Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship (New York, 1913), pp. 5, 
30, 36. 

20“Die Alteste Englische Akademie,” Anglia Zeitschrift (1909), XXXII, 287. 

210ld English Scholarship in England from 1566 t6 1800 (New Haven, 1917), P- 42. 

22Proceedings . . . (London, 1917), Second Series, XXIX, 155-188; especially, 
168-177. 
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certain at Darby-house, where the Herald’s Office is kept: and two 
Questions were propounded at every Meeting, to be handled at the next 
that followed; so that every Man had a Sennight’s respite to advise upon 
them, and then to deliver his Opinion. That which seem’d most material, 
was by one of the Company (chosen for the purpose) to be enter’d in a 
Book; that so it might remain unto Posterity. The Society increased 
daily; many Persons of great Worth, as well noble as other Learned, join- 
ing themselves unto it. 

Thus it continu’d divers Years; but as all good Uses commonly de- 
cline; so many of the chief Supporters hereof either dying or with- 
drawing themselves from London into the Country; this among the rest 
grew for twenty Years** to be discontinu’d. But it then came again into 
the mind of divers principal Gentlemen to revive it; and for that pur- 
pose, upon the [blank] Day of [blank] in the Year 1614. there met at 
the same Place Sir James Ley Knight, then Attorney of the Court of 
Wards, since Earl of Marleborough and Lord Treasurer of England; Sir 
Robert Cotton Knight and Baronet; Sir John Davies his Majesty’s At- 
torney for Ireland; Sir Richard St. George Knt. then Norrey, Mr. 
Hackwell the Queen’s Solicitor, Mr. Camden then Clarencieux,”* my 
self, and some others. Of these the Lord Treasurer, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Mr. Camden, and my self, had been of the original Foundation; and to 
my knowledge were all then living of that sort, saving Sir John Doder- 
idge Knight, Justice of the King’s Bench. 

We held it sufficient for that time to revive the Meeting, and only 
conceiv’d some Rules of Government and Limitation to be observ’d 
amongst us; whereof this was one, That for avoiding Offence, we should 
neither meddle with Matters of State, nor of Religion. And agreeing of 
two Questions for the next Meeting, we chose Mr. Hackwell to be our 
Register, and the Convocator of our Assemblies for the present; and 
supping together, so departed. 

One of the Questions was, touching the Original of the Terms; about 
which, as being obscure and generally mistaken, I bestow’d some ex- 
traordinary pains; that coming short of others in Understanding, I might 
equal them if I could in Diligence. 

But before our next Meeting, we had notice that his Majesty took a 
little?> Mislike of our Society; not being inform’d, that we had resolv’d 
to decline all Matters of State. Yet hereupon we forbare to meet again, 
and so all our Labours lost: But mine lying by me, and having been 


23Gibson follows the punctuation of the manuscript, which has no comma after 
either grew or Years. 

24Here the manuscript reading is, “Mr. Camden then Clarentieux, Mr. Jo. Selden 
[crossed out], myselfe and some others,” fol. 2. 


25The manuscript reading (fol. 2) is, “his Matie tooke some [crossed out] a little 
mislike.” 
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often desir’d of me by some of my Friends, I thought good upon a Re- 
view and Augmentation to let it creep abroad in the Form you see it, 
wishing it might be rectify’d by some better Judgement.*® 


Both in the preface (MS, fol. 1; Gibson, p. 69) and four times in 
the text of the discourse as written by Spelman” in Bodley MS e 
Mus. 107 and as edited by Gibson” Spelman refers to the year when 
he first prepared The Original as 1614. Unfortunately he signs no 
date to ““The Occasion,” and that must be known before the dates 
of the “forty-two Years,”* and indeed the whole chronology can 
be ascertained. 

Having named Spelman as his authority, Wilkins suggests (p. iv) 
1590 as the date of foundation and the twenty years immediately 
preceding 1614 as those of discontinuance. In other words, he allows 
the college only four years of active life and John Selden, whom he 
considers a remotely possible fellow of the society, four years of 
active membership—while he was from six to ten years old. 

But Oldys, Gough, Ayloffe, and the nineteenth and twentieth- 
century writers in the Gough tradition—even careful Fliigel—have 
assumed that the preface is of the same date as the tract,*° which, as 
Spelman explains five times, was first written in 1614. On that 
assumption they have quoted him as saying, and have made him their 


authority for saying, that the society was founded in 1572, a date 


26From Gibson text, Reliquiae, pp. 69, 70. Gibson or his printer has modernized 
all spelling, supplied a little punctuation, and capitalized all nouns. He has deleted 
the words crossed out. Otherwise his text is that of the manuscript. 

271 have collated Gibson’s text with the manuscript, throughout; but, since the 
folios are not numbered, I have not the correct pagination. The first three of these 
four references are in both the manuscript and Gibson, “this year, 1614.” The last 
reads in the manuscript, “this yeare,” in Gibson, “this year, 1614.” It is clear from 
the information of the sentence in which “this yeare” occurs that the year in ques- 
tion can be only 1614. 


28Gibson, Reliquiae, pp. 84, 87. In the corresponding passages, Gillyflower’s text of 
1684 reads, “the year 1614” (p. 37), “the year 1614” (p. 44), “that year” (p. 44), “the 
said year 1614” (p. 44, 45). But the 1684 edition of The Original contains (p. 43) the 
following passage not in the Bodley manuscript or in Gibson’s text, “at this day 
(Anno 1614. in which year this Tract was written.)” 

29Reliquiae, pp. 69, 70; “The Life of Mr. Camden,” sigs. d, dv. 


80Oldys, life of Ralegh, The Works, I, 316; Gough, iii, text and f.n. (c); Ayloffe, 
I, *iii; Jones, in Proceedings ..., Series II, VI, 356; Sidney Lee in Dict. Nat. Biog.,1, 
172; J. M. Rigg, ibid., II, 3; Fliigel (see f.n. 20 above), p. 267; Steeves, pp. 5, 27, 30, 
36; Adams, p. 42; Louis Thorne Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan (New York, 
1937), p- 67. 
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accepted by historians as widely separated in time as Henry Hallam, 
Charles Richard Weld, and Francis Johnson.** 

If the College of Antiquaries was founded in 1572 and met regu- 
larly in the terms up to twenty years before the attempted revival 
of 1614, then the period of suspended animation began in 1594. But 
here Oldys and Gough and his school find themselves embarrassed 
with evidence from sources as trustworthy as Spelman: reports un- 
questionably made at meetings,” signed and dated, and other docu- 
ments of the college—such as formal summonses to attend meetings 
and a proposed charter,** letters exchanged™ and public references 


31$ee Henry Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe (London, 1837), 
II, 262: “This was the Society of Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker, in 
1572.” Cf. Charles Richard Weld, A History of the Royal Society (London, 1848), 
I, 15. Cf. Francis R. Johnson, “Gresham College: Precursor of the Royal Society,” 
The Journal of the History of Ideas (October, 1940), I, 423: “The first is the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries supposedly founded in 1572 by Archbishop Parker.” Johnson is 
more cautious and tentative, but he raises no question about the date. 

824 Collection of Curious Discourses, ed. Ayloffe (London, 1771, 1773, 1775), I: 
325 333 38) 395 39 403 43-503 55, 55; 59, 60; 64, 653 77, 78; 84-90; 90-93; 95-7; 168-9; 170, 
171; 172, 1733 173-55 177-93 179, 180; 186-191; 192-45 195-75 199-204; 205-207; 208, 209; 
212-4; 215-221; 222, 223; 224-8; 228-232; 233-7; 251-6; 256-8; 258-260; 260-264; 264, 
265; 273-5; 310-354. Il: 15-22; 23, 24; 30-35; 74-73 103-108; 117-125; 155-160; 164; 168- 
172; 172-180; 180-187; 187-190; 190-194; 194-7; 215-222; 375-7; 377, 378. (I have listed 
each item separately.) 

John Gutch, Collectanea Curiosa (Oxford, 1781), pp. 1-9. 

Bodley MSS: Ashmole No. 856, II, 13, fols. 154-156, Rawlinson No. 70, I: g, fol. 
15; h, fol. 16; Tanner No. 85, 8, fol. 48; 120, fol. 248; No. 278, 14, fol. 140. 

British Museum: 

Cotton MSS Titus C. I. A.: Nos. 1-10, fols. 1-114; B: Nos. 26, 27, fols. 201-1414; 
Cleopatra E: Nos. 1, 3; Faustina E. V., Nos. 1-9, 13, 15-19. 

Stowe MSS: No. 568, 19, fol. 102; No. 569, 4, 5, 6, 21; fols. 18, 25, 35; No. 1045, I, 
items Xi-XX, XXii-xXiv, XXVi-XXViii. 

Lansdowne MSS: No. 254, 4-8, fols. 35-67; 491, items 3-10, fols. 21-42. 

For proof that these papers represent transactions of the ae of Antiquaries, 
see my dissertation, The Elizabethan College of Antiquaries (U.C.L.A., 1946), Chap- 
ter IV, 290-350. 

33For bibliographical description of the summonses, see notes 67, 68 below; for 
text, see Curious Discourses, ed. Hearne (Oxford, 1720), pp. xxxix, xl; for evalua- 
tion as a source of knowledge of the antiquaries, see my dissertation, mentioned 
above, Chapters I, 27; III, Part 2, IV. 

The charter is a model charter for an English National Academy to be founded 
on an existing learned society, addressed to Queen Elizabeth and signed by three “of 
the original Foundation.” Its extant manuscript sources are British Museum Cotton 
MSS Titus B. V., fol. 210 (printed by Gough in Archaeologia, I, iii-v); Faustina 
E. V., 12, fols. 892-90 (printed in full by Ayloffe in Curious Discourses, 1771, 1773, 
1775, Il, 324-326). Both were printed by Fliigel, 265-268. This document is described 
by Smith, “Vita ... Cottoni,” p. vii, and by Pierre Des Maiseaux, “The Life of Rich- 
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by fellows of the society® during the period in question—that the 
decade from 1594 to 1604, or the first half of the supposed discon- 
tinuance, was, in fact, the era of most intense life. 

Gough makes the following rather complete statement of the 
question: 


Sir Henry Spelman asserts, that it had been discontinued twenty years, 
from 1594 to 1614; but Camden’s offer in 1600, to refer his controversy 
with Brook to the Collegium Antiquariorum . . . proves it to have been 
then actually subsisting; and many of the original papers are dated after 
this year. ... It is plain from a letter of Dean Andrews, on his admission, 
that they admitted Members to the end of 1604.*° 


The historians try to explain this seeming conflict between evi- 


dence and testimony by some error on the part of the witness. Oldys 
remarks: 


This summons, dated anno Dominae Eliz. 41. is published from a MS 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, by Mr. Thomas Hearne: see his 
Preface to a collection of curious discourses by eminent antiquaries. . .. 
These discourses were written between the years 1590 and 1605; there- 
fore do, I think, somewhat disprove sir Henry Spelman’s computation, 
(at least that summons does,) that this society of antiquaries was discon- 
tinued for twenty years, and then revived in 1614.7 


Where Oldys finds fault with Spelman’s arithmetic, Gough and 
Steeves suppose a lapse of memory or of membership.” 

Those few historians of the college who do not cite Spelman as 
their authority on dates, establish their chronology in one of two 
ways: by Ayloffe’s dated “discourses,” which, as they include The 





ard Carew, Esq. of Antonie,” prefatory to Carew’s Survey of Cornwall (London, 
1811) (“The Life” is dated 1723), p. xvii. 

54Carew’s letter to Cotton, 1605, Cotton MS Julius C. Ill, fol. 30, printed by Hen- 
ry Ellis in Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men (London, 1843), Camden So- 
ciety Publications No. XXIII, 98-100; Andrewes’ letter to Hartwell, 1604, of which 
the original is no longer extant, printed by —— xv and by James Bliss (whose 
textual source is Gough) in The Works of Lancelot Andrewes, Sometime Bishop of 
Winchester, XI (Oxtord, 1854), Letters III, xli, xliii; paraphrased by Smith, “Vita 
... Cottoni,” p. viii. 

85William Camden, Britannia (5th ed.: London, 1600), “Ad Lectorem,” p. 30. For 
discussion of the other alleged allusion in Britannia, see notes 58 and 135 below. 

8¢Gough, pp. xiv, xv. ad 

87Oldys, p. 317. 

88Steeves, p. 27. 
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Original,®® cover the twenty-four years from 1590 to 1614; or by 
what “discourses” and other documents show to have been the ap- 
proximate dates of individual participation. 

Ayloffe’s contemporary, Barlow, for example, says that the “so- 
ciety of antiquaries” was “prior to the French academy by thirty- 
nine years, and could from its first institution in 1590, to 1614, 
reckon .. . respectable names among its members.” *° 

Gibson’s contemporary, Smith, almost certainly had not seen 
“The Occasion” in print.** Like his friend Hearne, he shows no 
knowledge of the manuscript** and makes at least one statement 
incompatible with information contained in it.‘* Without mention- 
ing a specific date, he says only that Robert Cotton began to meet 
informally with Camden and other antiquaries after he had estab- 
lished himself in London (1586) and begun to collect a library, in 
other words, between 1586 and 1588; that the organized college, 
with its scheduled assemblies in the terms and its proposing of ques- 
tions for study, developed out of—and therefore after—these meet- 
ings.“* Like Smith, Hearne does not commit himself on the year 
when the college was founded. But he does say twice that “such a 
Society, made up of right learned Antiquaries” existed “in the time 
of Q. Elizabeth and K. James I.”** Two chronologies of the society, 
Ayloffe’s and Furnivall’s, quietly omit the date of founding and the 
twenty-years’ discontinuance: “The meetings of the College or Vol- 
untary Society of Antiquaries which were discontinued in the year 
1604 or thereabouts, being reassumed in 1614”; “In 1591... we 


3°From the edition of 1684, without the preface. IT, 331-375. 

40The Rev. Frederick Barlow, The Complete English Dictionary: or, General Re- 
pository of the English Language (London, 1772), sig. °3v. Barlow’s range of dates 
is that of Ayloffe’s Discourses, printed only a year fee 

‘1By 1695, Smith’s catalogue must already have gone to press, probably with its 
“Vita.” 

42s Smith takes pains to describe many documents of the College of Antiquaries, 
his not citing “The Occasion” suggests that he had not seen it. 

48Smith lists Spelman with the later fellows of the society, whereas Spelman says 
in “The Occasion” that he was “of the original Foundation,” i.e., a founder of the 
organization as it originated, or a charter member. See Chapter III, Part I of my dis- 
sertation, 119-153. 

44“Vita .. . Cottoni,” p. vii. Smith says that 1588 is the earliest date of purchase 
recorded by Cotton in any of his books. 

45E dition of 1720, pp. xxxiv and xxxv. 
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find Francis Thynne one of the knot of men who were the fore- 
runners of the present Society of Antiquaries.”** Those commen- 
tators who evidently derived their facts independently of Spelman 
from documents and biographical data agree with Wilkins, who 
used but disregarded both Spelman’s word and Selden’s vital statis- 
tics, that the College of Antiquaries came to flourishing life around 
1590 and survived the accession of James I. 

Gibson seems to have been the only writer on the subject to sug- 
gest that “The Occasion” may be of later date than The Original as 
first composed. When he brought together and edited Reliquiae 
Spelmannianae, he introduced the tract on the terms as a work hith- 
erto unpublished, even though it had already appeared in print, 
because, as he explained in the preface, “That, concerning the Orig- 
inal of the four Terms, was publisht in the Year 1684. from a very 
uncorrect and imperfect Copy, which probably had been taken, 
when the Author first wrote the Discourse.”*” At this time Gibson 
did not find it necessary to say precisely what the edition of 1684, 
or its manuscript source, wants of perfection, because he had made 
it quite plain already, in “The Life of Mr. Camden,” that the missing 
part is “The Occasion”: 


Sir Henry Spelman . . . in his account of the Society of Antiquaries 


which settl’d in London, makes Mr. Camden one of the chief. I find it 
before his original Manuscript of the History of the Terms, by way of 
Preface; but the Publisher thereof has follow’d an imperfect Copy, and 
nothing of it appears in the Printed Books.** 


In other words, Gibson took it for granted, from bibliographical 
evidence, that the preface is the later of the two documents. It was 
not his purpose to make a case, and therefore he did not look for 
supporting evidence in the text of “The Occasion.” 

Even without careful study of this text, there are two reasons for 
doubt that “The Occasion” was written in 1614 and at the same time 


46A yloffe, II, 331, note. F. J. Furnivall, introduction to Francis Thynne’s Animad- 
uersions, published by Furnivall for the Chaucer Society (London, 1876), p. xciii. 

47Reliquiae, p. vi. 

48Sigs. d, dv. J. A. in his preface to the 1687 edition of Spelman’s Glossarium (sig. 
cz) calls the Gillyflower text “opus imperfecturii.” As a matter of fact, this text 
shows only minor differences from that of the Bodley manuscript and of Gibson. 
The most important of these are acknowledged editorial additions and emendations. 
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as the first draft of the work which it introduces, the treatise on 
The Original of the Terms. One is the incompatibility of the early 
date of foundation with the absence of documentary evidence of 
meetings or activities of any such society much before 1590,“ and 
with statements in “The Occasion” itself. The other is that the 
notion of a twenty-years’ lapse between 1594 and 1614 is contra- 
dicted by the abundant evidence that the college flourished in the 
decade from 1594 to 1604 and had its largest membership and left 
the most recorded studies (now extant) around 1600. 

Only one sixteenth-century document justifies to any degree the 
assumption that the College of Antiquaries was founded as early as 
1572, and this is anonymous and secondary: the epistle introductory 
to a treatise on the word Lancaster, unsigned but addressed to the 
Right honorable Sir Thomas Heneage, Knight, Vice-Chamberlain 
of her Majesty, now among the Ashmolean papers.” This epistle 
contains the following passage: 


To be a mere Antiquarian, the skill whereof at this day is become very 
great, so that of that science there is a great Society sprung up, the 
President and Patron of which Society, is the most Hon. and Rev. 
Pastor John by the grace of God now Archbishop of Canterbury, suc- 
cessor unto M. Parker, D.D. late his predecessor, who was the first 
founder of the same Society.** 


Black’s entry of this item in the Ashmolean catalogue gives the 
following information 


The epistle is dated “from the Serjeantes Inn in Fleetstreet,” May 16, 
1596; and states that it was written at the request of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, late Chancellor of the Duchy, a year and a half before; it mentions 
“a verie greate Societe (of Antiquaries) sprung upp, the President” 
whereof was John (Whitgift) Archbishop of Canterbury, and says 


49Steeves, whose theories regarding English antiquarianism fit the early date, con- 
cedes that “There is nothing to indicate the nature of the society’s activities in its 
earlier years, however, Hearne’s account recording no discussions prior to the year 
1590.” (p.27) Steeves’s source was the fourth edition of Curious Discourses, the edi- 
tor of which was Ayloffe, whom he confused with Hearne, and the “account” he 
cites is that of Ayloffe, not Hearne. 


5°Bodley MS Ashmole 1157, No. 15, fols. 87, 89-102. See H. W. Black, compiler, 
A Descriptive ... Catalogue of the Manuscripts Bequeathed unto the University of 
Oxford by Elias Ashmole . . . (Oxford, 1845), p. 1025. 


51Quoted by Gough in Archaeologia, I, v. 
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that Archbishop Parker was its founder. The tract is dated anno 32 Eliz. 
at the end. 


There is no statement regarding the originality of the paper, wheth- 
er it is in a sixteenth-century hand or is a copy. 
Gough pounced upon this epistle and proclaimed: 


(The Society) under the auspices of the Archbishops, their Presidents, 
flourished and increased exceedingly. We are authorized by a MS. con- 
cerning the Duchy of Lancaster, written in 1590, by Serjeant Fleet- 
wood, Recorder of London, and one of the Members of the Society, to 


affirm, that the Archbishops Parker and Whitgift stood in this relation 
to it.>? 


Gough names the date of the tract, not of the epistle, which is 
signed as of May 16, 1596. Fleetwood could have been the author of 
the tract, though his name is evidently nowhere on the manuscript, 
for Black does not mention it as being there,** and neither does 
Gough. Gough, in fact, cites no authority for attributing either tract 
or epistle to Fleetwood. 

If the epistle was written by that William Fleetwood who was 
Recorder of London, it must have been Spelman’s College of Anti- 
quaries that he was talking about, since there is evidence that he be- 
longed to it at one time. He is on Thomas Smith’s list of twenty-six 
fellows, and though his name appears on no other document of the 
society, it is on Spelman’s autograph roll, now in the Norwich City 
Library.™ But he could not have written the epistle, because he had 
died on February 28, 1593-4," more than two years earlier. 

Gough is an inaccurate reader of Renaissance handwriting.’ He 
may have read antiquarian for antiquarie, but if the correct reading 
of the manuscript is antiquarian, the presence of this word makes me 


52Page v. 


58Either in entry or in index. He makes other Fleetwood entries (see Index, p. 60; 
entries 860, p. 683; 848, p. 612; probably 862, p. 693), and all his descriptions are 
detailed. 

54“Vita . . . Cottoni,” p. viii; Norwich Library Roll, formerly Gurney MS XXII, 
Macro 105. 2, fol. 65 (See Macray, p. 134). A transcript of this roll is in my possession. 

55Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, I, 598; Walter Clode in Dict. 
Nat. Biog., VII, 268. 

56In quoting the Cotton Petition from British Mttseum, Cotton MS Titus B. V., 
“fol. 184,” for example, he reads “being busyed in the Artes” as “long buried in the 
arts,” and his “fol. 184” is really “fol. 210.” See Fliigel, pp. 267, 268. 
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doubt there being any connection between the text and the society 
to which Spelman and Camden belonged. Its use as a noun is out of 
their idiom.” 

Camden’s Britannia contains what Richard Gough assumed to be 
a reference to the College of Antiquaries. In the chapter on “First 
Inhabitants” (of the British Isles), Camden thus disposes of the his- 
toricity of Brute: “Rem integram ad Antiquitatis senatum refero.” 
Gough’s translation of this passage is: “I refer the whole matter to 
the Society of Antiquaries.” His note is, “Then first founded under 
the auspices of archbishop Parker.” A century before Gough, Ed- 
mund Gibson would have Camden say here, “I refer the controversie 
intirely to the whole body of learned Antiquaries.”** My own trans- 
lation would be, “I refer the whole matter to the Senate of Antiq- 
uity,” probably medieval chroniclers like Geoffrey or possibly 
Latin historians like Tacitus, rather than “antiquaries.” When in the 
edition of 1600 Camden appealed to the authority of the “College of 
Antiquaries, who meet at stated times and confer on matters of an- 
tiquity,” he called it just that, “Collegium antiquariorum.” I admit, 
however, that the society itself may have antedated the name by 
which it was known in 1600 and later. Strong circumstantial evi- 
dence that by “Antiquitatis senatum” Camden did mean the College 
of Antiquaries is the omission of the sentence in which the phrase 
occurs from the edition of 1616, two years later than the last meeting. 

Those documents which can be shown to represent the College of 
Antiquaries are dated or can be dated approximately by their texts. 
They are evidence that the college was active and purposeful in 
certain years. 

Neither copy of the Cotton Petition is dated, but an approximate 
date can be inferred from the content. This document is an invita- 
tion to Queen Elizabeth, signed by Cotton, Ley, and Doderidge, to 

57In all papers of the college, its members refer to themselves as antiquaries. An- 
tiquarian in their sense of antiquary has seldom been used at any time. The earliest 
occurrence cited by Murray is in Philemon Holland’s translation of Camden’s reply 
to Brook, Britannia, 1610, pp. 1626, 1627 (see Oxford English Dictionary, I, 373). 


“Mere antiquarian” anticipates a later usage, with a set of connotations belonging to 
the life and customs of a later age than the Renaissance. 


58Edition of 1586, PP. 5, 6; edition of 1594, pp. 5, 6; Amsterdam edition of 1639, p. 


13; Gough (1789) edition of 1806, I, lii; Gibson, 1695, p. 6. The passage occurs in all 
editions but that of 1616. 
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incorporate an existing learned order—and thus immortalize herself 
and it—as an English academy.” The petitioners salute Elizabeth by 
name and twelve times refer to her—or to “her Majesty”—as reigning 
sovereign. In other words, she is alive, and the date is no later than 
1603. The signatures make improbable a date earlier than 1592, the 
year in which Robert Cotton, youngest of the three petitioners, at- 
tained his majority.*° The document can therefore be dated between 
1592 and 1603. 

If Fliigel is right in interpreting “divers & sundry monuments . . . 
whearof the oryginall is extant in the hands of som privat gentle- 
man’’** to mean the beginnings of the Cottonian library® and the pe- 
titioners’ purpose in mentioning them to be Cotton’s offer to pool his 
books with as many as the Queen could spare from her private col- 
lection to form the nucleus of a national library, then this phrase 
narrows the time-range. By the earliest dates of acquisition recorded 
in Cotton’s hand in his books, Smith has ascertained that he began to 
collect in about 1588. It must have taken time for so young a man 
to assemble “divers and sundry”—enough to provide a respectable 
endowment for a British museum, even an Elizabethan one: at least 
ten years. 

The petitioners tell their queen that in 1603 or earlier, “Their ar 
divers gentlemen studious of this Knowledge and which have long 
tyme assemblid & exercised themselves theirin.”** As late as the 
spring of 1605, Richard Carew wrote to Sir Robert Cotton: 


59F liigel, pp. 265-268. 

60Sidney Lee in Dict. Nat. Biog., IV, 1233; John Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses 
(Cambridge, 1922), I, 403; Smith, “Vita,” p. iii. 

61Fliigel, p. 267. 

62] bid., p. 263. 

63Smith, “Vita... Cottoni,” p. vii. 

64Fliigel tentatively accepts 1589 as the date of this document (pp. 262, 265), but 


he does so under the mistaken impression that this is the date given by Des Maiseaux 
in his “Life of Mr. Carew prefixed to his Cornwall.” Des Maiseaux does not men- 


tion the date of the petition. He names 1589 as the date of Carew’s reception into the . 


College of Antiquaries (1811 edition, pp. xii, xvi), and here his word cannot be ac- 
cepted with finality, for the date of Carew’s initiation as recorded on his tombstone 
is 1598 (Ellis, Letters of Eminent Literary Men, p. 98). Smith dates the Cotton Peti- 
tion after 1590 (“Vita . . . Cottoni,” pp. vii, viii), but his yardstick is his chronology 
for the College of Antiquaries. 


S5Fliigel, p. 266. 
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I hearde by my Brother, that in the late Queenes tyme it [the “sweete 
and respected Antiquarum society”] was lykelie to have received an 
establishment and extraordinarie favour from sundrie great personages; 
and me thinckes that under so learned a King this plant should rather 
growe to his full height. . . . It importes no litle disgrace to our Nation, 
that others have so many Academyes, and wee none at all.° 


Carew’s letter makes it plain that, according to his brother, reasonable 
hope of Elizabeth’s favor had been entertained by the “Antiquarum 
society” and that, at the time of writing, there was reasonable hope 
of James; in other words, only Elizabeth’s death had interfered with 
permanent establishment as an academy. If Carew was not misin- 
formed, then the petition should be dated close to 1603, and the an- 
tiquaries can be assumed to have met up to that time—in fact, up to 
the time he wrote the letter in 1605. 

The summonses for “Mr. Bowyer” and “Mr. Stowe” to attend 
meetings at which antiquarian questions are to be discussed* both 
name the day of meeting as All-Souls’, or November 2. One is dated 
1598, the other 1599. 

The earlier of the two extant letters on business of what was evi- 
dently the College of Antiquaries was written by Lancelot An- 
drewes and addressed to Abraham Hartwell, on the delicate matter 
of the author’s election to membership. He says, “I talkt with Mr. 
Clarentieux, and he would not certify me that I was made of your 
number, and yet he was at your last meeting, wher such things (as 
he sayd) used to be agreed on before any came in.”*® Thus there has 


6éBritish Museum, Cotton MS Julius C. III, fol. 30b. Printed by Ellis in Letters of 
Eminent Literary Men, p. 99. That Carew was an active fellow of the “Antiquarum 
society” when he wrote The Survey of Cornwall, first printed in 1602, we know 
from a reference in that work (p. 61>. Cf. Oldys, p. 315). But he cannot have been 
active when the petition was framed or while it was a live project, or he would have 
known about it all along, not “hearde by” his brother, after his retirement to Corn- 
wall and after the queen’s death. 


67The same questions are treated in “discourses” of the same dates. See British 
Museum: Cotton MS Faustina E. V. 13; Stowe MS 1045, I, xvii, xxi. Cf. Hearne, pp. 
186-192; Ayloffe, I, 170-175. 

88Bodley MS Ashmole, No. 763, IV, 5, 6, 7; fols. 1959-197. See Black, . . . Cata- 
logue, pp. 377, 378; Hearne, pp. xl, xli. 

69“Mr. Clarentieux” is, of course, Camden. This letter has no manuscript original 
known to me as yet. But Smith hee the substance of it (in English) in his tran- 
script of Cotton MS Faustina E. V., which is not complete (Bodley MS Smith 83) 
and (in Latin) in “Vita . . .Cottoni,” p. viii, and Gough has a text to quote (xv, note 
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been a “last meeting” and there will be a next meeting to which “I 
shall committ no error in coming.” Meetings are held regularly and 
new members elected. Men of the stature of Lancelot Andrewes and 
William Camden take membership seriously. The date is “this last of 
November, 1604.” I have already quoted, from Carew’s letter to 
Cotton, an apology for absence from meetings of the “Sweete and 
respected Antiquarum Society,” dated “From Antony this viith, of 
Aprill 1605.”"° These two letters afford evidence that a society of 
learned men, to which Camden, Carew, and Cotton belonged, held 
meetings and was looked upon with respect in 1604 and 1605, and 
that it was thought to have a future in the reign of James. I. 

The two hundred odd extant “discourses””* range over the seven- 
teen years between November 27, 1590, and June 21, 1607. (I ex- 
clude, of course, Spelman’s “discourse” on the terms, because the 
author explains that it was composed for a meeting that never took 
place and which would have been later than the duration of the ac- 
tive society.) They represent thirty-eight occasions, two of which 
were in 1590, four in 1591," one in 1592, one in 1593, three in 1594, 





[1]). I assume, therefore, that Andrewes did write thus on November 30, 1604. The 
original may be now, or may have been, in Cotton MS Faustina E. V. 

TF lis, pp. 98-100. 

710One hundred and ninety-eight was my count in 1944 and 1945, when I wrote 
the first two chapters of my dissertation on the College of Antiquaries and prepared 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 of the Appendix (see pp. 28-33, Appendix, pp. 492-553). I have 
since discovered the existence of five more in manuscript, all bearing titles and dates 
that fit the schedule I had already found to have been worked out by the society. 
Counting these, there are at least forty-six extant “discourses,” which, so far as I 
know, have circulated only in manuscript. One hundred and fifty-four were printed 
by the two editors of A Collection of Curious Discourses: forty-seven by Hearne, 
plus one hundred and seven by Ayloffe, all but five of the entire collection having 
ascertainable manuscript sources (some of them, several manuscript copies)—in at 
least thirty-seven manuscript collections, twenty-six of which, including all the 
major ones, are in the British Museum (see ibid., pp. 28-31). 

72The headings of two pairs of unpublished “discourses” by Francis Thynne read 
as follows: “My speche. The Thursday, the x of february 1591, at mt Garters howse 


in the office of heraldes, vppon these questions. 1. Of what antiquytie the name of ~ 


‘Barones’ in Englande; . . .” “Of what antiquytye tenures are: and the forme there- 
of; ....” “My speache the xxiij daye of June 1591, in the assemblye of the Antiquaries 
at mr garters howse aboute these questions follawinge 1. On the Antiquytie of 
Viconts, ... . 2. ‘Of the Antiquytie of sealinge’; .. . .” Lansdowne MS 254, pp. 4, 5, 
fols. 38, 45. Transcribed by me from microfilm. Cf. Henry Ellis, A Catalogue of the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts .. ., p. 88; cf. Furnivall, pp. xciii, xciv. 
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four in 1598, seven in 1599, four in 1600, four in 1601, two in 1602, 





two in 1603, two in 1604, one in 1605,” one in 1607. 


The following table shows the distribution of 178 “discourses,” 
demonstrably prepared for specific meetings, by date and topic. 


















































Total Number Number of" 
Years Topics of Tracts Tracts Dated 
1590 sterling sixteen three 
dukes three three 
Total 1590 two nineteen six 
1590-91 marquesses two two 
Total 1590-91 one two two 
1591 inns of court one one 
seals& sealing three two 
viscounts three three 
forests three one 
barons four two 
tenures two two 
shires six one 
Total 1591 seven twenty-two twelve 
1592 knights two two 
Total 1592 one two two 
1593- serjeants at 
1594 the law two two 
Total 
1593- 
1594 one two two 
1594 esquire three three 
gentry two two 
county Palen- 
tines one one 
Total 1594 three six six 
1598 dukes two two 
Cities one one 
arms seven five 
Total 1598 three ten eight 








78See my dissertation, Appendix, pp. 492-553. 


74Not all “discourses” are signed with a date, but most of the others can be dated 
by internal evidence or by references to them in dated “discourses.” I have arranged 
these in chronological order. See my dissertation, pp. 492-553. 
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Total Number Number of 
Years Topics of Tracts Tracts Dated 
1598- castles three one 
1599 cities one one 
Total 1598-99 two four two 
1599 castles two two 
Cities one one 
towns 
parishes three three 
dimensions two two 
of land eight four 
Total 1599 five sixteen fourteen 
1599- knight’s fee two two 
1600 funerals three three 
Total 1599- 
1600 two five five 
1600 funerals three three 
tombs three three 
epitaphs eleven seven 
“motts” ten two 
Total 1600 four twenty-seven fifteen 
1600-01 lawful combat one one 
Total 1600-01 one one one 
1601 lawful combat eight five 
inns of court four one 
law terms two two 
heralds seven two 
Total 1601 four twenty-one ten 
1602 constable eleven one 
marshal one one 
Total 1602 two twelve two 
1602-03 marshal seven two 
Total 1602-03 one seven two 
1603 steward nine three 
marshal one one 
Total 1603 two ten four 
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Total Number Number of 


























Years Topics of Tracts Tracts Dated 
1604 diversity of 
names of this 
island four three 
Christian 
religion five four 
Total 1604 two nine seven 
1605 heralds one one 
Total 1605 one one one 
1607 knights made 
by abbots two one 
Total 1607 one two one 
Grand twelve one hundred one hundred 
Total and seventy- and two 
eight 
Average four fifteen between 
per Year eight and 
nine 








Twenty-seven, or almost three-fourths, of the dates that mark 
“discourses” cover the nine years between June 3, 1598, and June 21, 
1607, with 1599 the most active in the number of questions proposed 
(twenty as against the average four for years of any activity) and 
1600 the most fruitful in reports made and kept (thirty-one as against 
the average fifteen; nineteen dated reports’ as against the average 
eight or nine. There are four inactive years between 1594 and 1598. 
These were plague years in London.” 

Such papers, then, as are unmistakably documents of Spelman’s 
College of Antiquaries show life between 1590 and 1607 and most 
intense life after a four-years’ lapse between 1594 and 1598. The 
hearty revival of 1598 may have been preceded by utter dissolution 
and complete reorganization, with many new members—the older 
ones, like Fleetwood, having died in the interim. But while the “dis- 
courses” show gradual change in subject-matter and general style 

75] have included only such undated reports as were evidently prepared for the 
Same occasions. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, XXI, 694. 
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between 1598 and 1607,” as well as a very slight turnover in author- 
ship,”* those dated or datable after 1598 are not noticeably different 
from those before. Certainly the documentary evidence denies a 
twenty-years’ discontinuance after 1594. 

That the college in what seems to have been its most productive 
year, 1600, enjoyed a national prestige as well can be seen in William 
Camden’s defense of himself against Ralph Brook’s indictment of his 
scholarship."® Camden referred his readers to the Earl Marshal, the 
College of Heralds,*° and the College of Antiquaries, “who meet at 
stated times and confer upon ancient institutions.”** Two years later, 
as stated already, Carew was to publicize his own fellowship in the 
college in The Survey of Cornwall.” 

When the various documents of the College of Antiquaries are 
brought together with the published testimony of its members, the 
whole proves that the college was alive between 1590 and 1607 and 
that it throve and grew between 1598 and 1602. Spelman’s history in 
“The Occasion” is demonstrably accurate about the schedule and 
general program for meetings.** But if he wrote it in the same year 
as the events treated therein, or in 1614, then the documentary evi- 
dence invalidates his chronology. 

Textual examination makes it clear, however, that the tract in that 


form which accompanies the preface and the preface itself were 
composed long after. Why no one since Gibson has questioned 1614 
as the date of “The Occasion” can be explained only by a general 
tendency to consult Gough rather than Spelman himself.** 


77See my dissertation, pp. 338-343; 376-9. 

78] bid., pp. 265, 266; 492-540. 

79Ra, Brooke, A Discoverie of Certaine Errours Published in Print in the much 
commended Britannia, 1594 (London, 1599). 

80A begging of the question, because he was Clarenceux and it was his genealogies 
and histories of titles that Brook had called into question. 

81“. . . vel ad Collegium Antiquariorum qui statis temporibus conueniunt & de 
rebus antiquis conferunt, quorum plerique etiam in Genealogiis sunt exercitati.” 
Britannia (5th ed.: London, 1600), “Ad Lectorem,” p. 30. Gough (pp. xiv, xv) cites 
this passage as proof that the college was “actually subsisting” in 1600. Cf. Thomas ~ 
Smith, “Vita . ..Camdeni,” Camdeni .. . Epistolae (London, 1691), pp. 23-30, 31-34, 
35-38, and David C. Douglas, English Scholars (London, 1939), p. 130, note. 

82See note 66, above. “0 

88Dissertation, pp. 116-118; 492-553. 

84An interesting case in point is Fliigel, a thorough, modern scholar. His reference 
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Elsewhere* I have undertaken to prove that by “of the original 
Foundation” Spelman means “founders” or “charter members.” If I 
am correct, and if he wrote “The Occasion” in 1614, Spelman must 
have helped to found the College of Antiquaries “about forty two 
Years since” at the age of nine, for according to what he says in the 
preface to Archaeologus about his age when he moved to London 
and what Sir Edward Bysshe, editor of Spelman’s Aspilogia, 1654,°" 
gives as Spelman’s age at the time of his death, he must have been 
born in 1563. He went to London to begin his study of the Common 
Law only ig 1584 or 1585, or in his twenty-first year.** He was 
fifty-two, or in his fifty-second year, when the antiquaries held their 
reunion of 1614. 

The others whom Spelman names as “of the original Foundation” 
are Ley, Camden, Cotton, and Doderidge. In 1572 Ley was twenty- 





(p. 267) is not to Spelman but to Gough’s quotation of Spelman. In the British Mu- 
seum, where he transcribed Cotton MSS Titus B. V, fol. 210 and Faustina E. V, 
item 12, fols. 894-gob in order to get his accurate text of the Cotton Petition, he had 
easy access to Reliquiae Spelmannianae; nevertheless, he contented himself with 
quoting Gough. Steeves had almost certainly not seen the whole text of “The Oc- 
casion” when he wrote Learned Societies, for his careful documentation shows no 
Gibson page numbers, and he betrays no familiarity with the document beyond 
Gough’s excerpt. 
85Dissertation, pp. 119-153. 


86“Prouectus itaque, ad senectutis confinia (annum nempe quinquagesimum) : rem 
familiarem et peculium distraho, patrimonium eloco, rus me exuo, et cum uxore, 
liberis et familia reliqua, Londinum transfero.” (And having journeyed up to the 
very borderline of old age—my fiftieth year, forsooth—I sell my household goods 
and livestock, let my estate, leave the country, and with my wife, children, and the 
rest of the household, move to London.) A reference made in the letter to Carew, 
September 18, 1615 (An Apology for De Non Temerandis Ecclesiis, English Works, 
p. 38) to the same epochal move, “Londinum tertio hinc anno veni,” assigns it to 
1612, and there is evidence to support this date in Spelman’s private letters, particu- 
larly in those written to his son John on September 29 (British Museum Addit. MSS 
34,599:i, 14, fol. 41) and October g (in the Alfred Morrison collection—see cata- 
logue, VI, 167), 1612, that Spelman and his family moved to London in the fall of 
1612, probably on October 17. 


8™“Annum agens septuagesimum octavium & vivis excessit.” (Still active in his 
seventy-eighth year, he departed this life.) Prefatory epistle, sig. Aq. The inscription 
on Spelman’s tombstone in Westminster Abbey shows him to have been buried there 
on October 24, 1641. 


88The Records of Lincoln’s Inn (London, 1896) I, 104. Entry for Spelman’s ad- 
mission to Lincoln’s Inn is for May 14, 1586. According to the Lincoln’s Inn Black 
Books, Il, 438, “None should be admitted into the fellowship of this House, who had 
not been of an Inn of Chancery before, by the space of one year.” Spelman’s year 
or so had, according to his entry, been spent at Furnival’s Inn. 
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two and an undergraduate at Oxford. He took his B.A. degree two 
years later,®° and was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn between five and six 
years later, January 18, 1576-7.°° He was to be called to the bar only 
on October 11, 1584.°' Camden was twenty-one” and had not yet 
taken his bachelor’s degree at Oxford, though he had been there four 
years and, an indigent and obscure student, had “supplicated” for it 
without success.** Doderidge was seventeen,” and was to take his 
degree at Exeter College, Oxford, on February 16, 1576-7, within a 
month of Ley,®* and to begin the study of law at the Middle Temple 
on November 29 of the same year. He was called to the bar only 
on February 10, 1585.°" And in 1572 Cotton was a year old. 

The following typical secondary account would make of the Col- 
lege of Antiquaries a nursery: 


The bookish Dr. Matthew Parker... had in 1572, with the assistance 
of the eminent antiquarians William Camden, Sir Robert Cotton and 
others, organized the Society of Antiquaries, whose membership com- 
prised the best known and most eminent students of ancient history 
and literature.*® 


If “The Occasion” is of 1614 and composed as long after the 
“original Foundation” of that college of antiquaries to which Spel- 
man and his friends belonged, as Spelman says it was, then the foun- 
dation date of the college is 1572, but Spelman’s own testimony 
about the original membership makes that foundation date fantas- 
tically impossible. 

“The Occasion” is, however, rich in internal evidence that it was 
written twelve or more years after the first draft of The Original. 

89Sidney Lee in Dict. Nat. Biog., XI, 1084, 1085. Ley entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1569 and took his B.A. degree early in 1574. 

90The Records of Lincoln’s Inn, I, 85, entry for January 18, 1576-7. 

91Lee, op. cit., p. 1084. 

92“The Life of Mr. Camden,” sig. b. 

93] bid., cf. Wood, Athenae, I, 409. 

94], M. Rigg in Dict. Nat. Biog., V, 1062. 

5] bid. 


96John Hutchinson, A Catalogue of Notable Middle Templars (London, 1902), p. 


75; cf. Arthur Robert Ingpen, editor, The Middle Temple Bench Book (London, 
1912), p. 169. 

®*7Ingpen, p. 169. 

Smith, “Vita . . . Cottoni,” p. iii. 
*Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan, p. 67. 
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) That it is later can be established, first, by Spelman’s phrasing of his 
x reference to the time that provided the occasion; second, by several 
y allusions to intervening time, which allusions are substantiated by 
t evidence of late revision of The Original itself; third, by two altera- 
r tions in the manuscript text of “The Occasion”; fourth, and most 
it conclusively, by direct references to intervening events that can be 
IS dated with certainty on authority other than Spelman’s. 
a Spelman gives the date of the attempted revival as: “Upon the — 
le day of — in the year 1614.”* The spaces were left blank in the au- 
y tograph manuscript. The author has forgotten both day and month, 
as he probably would not have done between consecutive meetings.- 
1- Absent-mindedness, particularly about current time, is sometimes 
characteristic of students; but I have found it to be notably unchar- 
a acteristic of Spelman.’” If “The Occasion” had been almost con- 
1d temporaneous with the event, a week or two later, surely it would 
n- have been natural to designate “this year, 1614,” or “this year,” as 


ry Spelman does in The Original, or “this month, this year.” More- 
over, it is unusual to say of persons with whom one met last week— 


he or even last year—that they “to my knowledge were all then living 
2]- of that sort.”*°* In short, the phrasing of “The Occasion” shows con- 
n- sciousness that time had passed between the event and the narrative. 
ny Second, there are Spelman’s allusions to a lag between his first 
4S- composition and the time of writing: 


But mine /ying by me, and having been often desir’d of me by some of 
7as my Friends, I thought good upon a review and augmentation to let it 
al. creep abroad in the form you see it, wishing it might be rectify’d by 

some better judgement.’ 

" I have italicized those words which imply passage of time. When 


Spelman wrote his preface, The Original was an old paper. It had had 
time to lie by; to have been lent out to friends, not once but often; to 
be augmented. A review had been necessary. “Creep abroad,” un- 
usually picturesque for Spelman, suggests a long—and dark—hiding, 
a rebirth after a second long gestation. Everything in the author’s 

100Bodley MS e Mus. 107, fol. 1; Reliquiae, p. 69. 

101See note 2, above. 

102See note 27, above. 


1083Bodley MS e Mus. 107, fol. 2. Reliquiae, p. 69. 
104] bid., p. 70. 
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apology betrays a lapse of time between composition of the tract in 
its first state and revision of it for the press. 

That The Original was in fact augmented beyond the limits of 
spoken “discourse” is evident from its length. The Bodley manu- 
script is composed of twenty-nine folios, plus a few extra scraps of 
paper—fifty-five to sixty closely written pages. In Gibson’s large 
folio, in fine print, this paper occupies thirty-three pages of text and 
notes;’”® in Ayloffe’s quarto, forty-four; in Gillyflower’s little 
12mo, which has very fine print, eighty-eight.*”” 

In its extant form, the treatise has assimilated an enormous mass of 
secondary and primary matter in at least three languages.*® It is 
heavily and minutely documented.*® It is organized, by topical out- 
line, into five sections, Section IV having seventeen chapters’’ and 
Section V, eight. Near the beginning of Section IV, Spelman 
changed his outline, redistributing some of his matter, as is evident 
in the manuscript." Research, plan, writing, revision—any one of 
the four must have exacted more than a week’s time. The research 
alone could have been a labor of years. 

Moreover, The Original contains at least two personal allusions 
that must have been written-in after 1614." The first is as follows: 
“Tt comes to my Mind, what I have heard an old Chequer-man many 
Years ago report, that this Term and Trinity-Term were in ancient 
time either 7o Terms at all, or but as reliques of Michelmas and East- 
er-Terms.” Spelman’s marginal note on “an old Chequer-man” is 
“Mr. Art. Agard.”* The papers of the College of Antiquaries show 
Arthur Agard, deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer, to have been 
its most active fellow. King James I regarded him as a dangerously 

105Reliquiae, pp. 71-104. 

106]], 331-375, sigs. [tz-AAA4. 

107A yloffe’s text and Gillyflower’s are the same. 

108Greek, Latin, and English in various stages of development, including Old 
English. See Reliquiae, pp. 74, 77, 80, 85, 89, 93, etc. 

109Passim. I offer as fair examples, pp. 77, 78. 

110An eighteenth was inserted by Gillyflower, p. 47, and retained by Gibson, p. 88. _ 

111Bodley MS, fols. 5, 5b, 6, 6b. 

112Both are clearly in the manuscript as well as in the Gibson text. The note on 
Agard is in neither the 1684 nor the Ayloffe edition. 

113Reliquiae, p. 83. i 


114Dissertation, PP: 492-540, 554. He prepared fifteen percent of all papers read at 
meetings of the society. One is tempted to assign the report on the terms mentioned 
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close friend to Sir Robert Cotton,“* who was Spelman’s friend as 
well."* He held office from 1603 to the year of his death, which was 
1615." In 1614 he was not only “living of that sort,” but also the 
Chequer-man, however old. So long as Agard was alive and in office, 
Spelman could hardly have forgotten these circumstances, but years 
later even he could have confused 1614 and 1615. 

The second of these allusions is to Jérome Bignon’s edition of the 
Formular of “Marculfus,”""* a work first published in France in 1613 
and often discussed by Spelman in his correspondence, tracts, and 
books subsequent to 1619, the year in which his son went to France 
and became acquainted with Bignon."”* I have found no mention of 
this European scholar in Spelman’s writings prior to 1619. Indeed, a 
year would have been a rather short time for a Jacobean who had as 
yet no European contacts to discover and master an exhaustive work 
by a hitherto unknown Frenchman.’”° 

The manuscript of “The Occasion” has been revised in two places, 
evidently by the author.’** Among the names of those who attended 
the reunion of 1614 between those of “Mr. Camden then Claren- 
tieux” and “myselfe” is that of “Mr. Jo. Selden,” crossed out. In the 
passage explaining why the society had failed to reorganize in 1614, 
the manuscript reads, “his Matie tooke some [crossed out, “a little” 
substituted] mislike.” The first emendation implies either that Spel- 





above by Spelman to the meeting of November 2, 1601, for which the question of 
the terms had been proposed (as in 1614) and was discussed by Joseph Holland and 
Francis Thynne (ibid., p. 531), probably by others. But Spelman made and pre- 
served copies of their papers (with his own in the John Rylands Library manu- 
script), not of any by Agard, nor have I found a “discourse” by him on that subject. 

115Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1611-1618, ed. Mary A. E. Green, LXXXI, 
305. 

116Spelman’s “Praefatio,” Archaeologus. 

117Wood, Athenae (ed. 1691), I, 1520; Gough, p. vii; Lee in Dict. Nat. Biog., I, 
172; Joseph Chester, Registers of ... Westminster (London, 1876), pp. 110, 112, 151; 
John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part I, I, 9. 

118. es Formules de Marculfe (Paris, 1613). 


119] refer specifically to that part of the Spelman correspondence preserved in 
British Museum Additional MSS, 25384 and 34599-34601. Cf. Reliquiae, pp. 9, 35. For 
reference to young Henry Spelman’s journey, see Brit. Mus. Cotton MS Julius, 
C. V, 17d. 

120Bignon was only twenty-four when he published Les Formules, and this was 
his first book. See Le Nouveau Larousse Illustré, ed. Claude Augé, II, 77. 


121[n the same ink and the same hand as the rest, fol. 2. 
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man found himself to have been mistaken in thinking Selden had 
been present at the meeting or that he realized he could not remem- 
ber and did not wish to commit himself on the participation of any- 
one as well known as Selden. In either case he had had time to forget. 
My interpretation of the second change of wording is that, knowing 
himself to be at some distance from the event, the writer was evalu- 
ating it again even as he wrote—that in looking back he could now 
see that James I might have been reconciled to the society had he 
only been “informed” that it “had resolved to decline all Matters of 
State.” “A little mislike” could be affectionately ascribed to a dead 
monarch; but not respectfully, to a reigning one. 

Most conclusive of all evidence for dating “The Occasion” are the 
allusions, contained in Spelman’s biographical sketches of the anti- 
quaries that met in 1614, to events that took place after 1614: 


Sir James Ley, Knight, then Attorney of the Court of Wards, since Earl 
of Marleborough and Lord Treasurer of England: ...Sir Richard St. 
George Knt. then Norrey, Mr. Hackwell the Queen’s Solicitor, Mr. 
Camden then Clarencieux.... Of these the Lord Treasurer.1*? 


Richard St. George was knighted only on September 28, 1616.’* 
“The Occasion” can, therefore, have been written no earlier than 
that date. A gazette prepared by George Lord Carew for Sir Thomas 
Roe, covering the period from January 18, 1617-1618, to January 
22, 1618-1619, shows that William Hakewill became the Queen’s 
Solicitor only in May, 1618. The entry is as follows: “1618. ... May. 
— Mr. Hakewill, the lawyer, is married to a sister of Lady Killigrew, 
and niece of the Lord Keeper, and made Queen’s Solicitor.”*** This 
reference moves the date on to 1618. William Camden was Clar- 
enceux King-of-Arms from 1597**° to his death, on November 9, 


122Reliquiae, p. 69. The italics are mine. 

128British Museum, Addit. MS 32102, fol. 179b. Cf. Walter C. Metcalfe, A Book of 
Knights (London, 1855), p. 168. 

124Now on file in the Public Record Office. See Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestic, 1611-1618, XCV, No. 22, 515; cf, Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1500- 
1714 (Oxford, 1891), p. 628; William P. Courtney in the Dict. Nat. Biog., VIII, 894. 
The two latter give the date of Hakewill’s appointment as May, 1617, because their 
common source, though dated 1618, is filed under“f617. 

125Smith, “Vita,” prefatory to .. . Camdeni . . . Epistolae (London, 1691), xx- 
xxiii; Gibson, “The Life of Mr. Camden,” sig. bzv. 
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1623.’ At that time Richard Saint-George, who had been Norroy 
from 1603 to 1623, succeeded him as Clarenceux.’*” Spelman’s desig- 
nations, “then Norrey,” and “then Clarencieux,” make it evident 
that “The Occasion” was composed no earlier than the end of 1623. 
Sir James Ley, first mentioned, was Attorney of the Court of Wards 
from December 1608 to January 1621-2, when he became Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.’* It was on December 18, 1624, 
that he received the Lord High Treasurer’s staff at Cambridge,” and 
two days later that he resigned from the Bench to take over the 
duties of his new office.*° He resigned the treasurership between 
July 13 and July 17, 1628."** Ley was created First Earl of “Marle- 
borough” on February 5, 1625-6."** He died on March 14, 1628-9." 
Spelman refers to Sir James Ley as both “Earl of Marleborough” 
and “Lord Treasurer,” the second time as only “the Lord Treasurer,” 
which, if the account was intended for publication, can mean onl 
“the present Lord Treasurer.” “The Occasion” must, therefore, have 
been completed between February 1626, when Sir James Ley be- 
came Earl of “Marleborough,” and July 1628, when he ceased to be 
Lord High Treasurer. 

If one assigns to this paper a tentative date toward the end of the 
two-year period within which it could have been composed, early 
1628, the foundation of the College of Antiquaries forty-two years 
earlier becomes 1586, the most important year in the history of Eng- 


126§mith, xvi; Gibson, sigs. dv, dz. Cf. Cambridge University Library MS Dd. 
Ill, 64, No. 4 (See Catalogue, I, 159, item 151). Cf. Spelman’s letter in the Alfred 
Morrison Collection, addressed to Peiresc and dater Westminster, 17 November, 
1623, informing of the circumstances of Camden’s death and burial. 

127Sir Bernard Burke, History ... of the Landed Gentry (London, 1868), p. 1319. 
Cf. Thompson Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., XVII, 615. 

128Lee in Dict. Nat. Biog., XI, 1085. 

129Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1623-25, ed. Mary Green (London, 1859), 
CLXXVI, No. 66, 412. The entry for December 18, 1624 reads, “Lord Chief Justice 
Ley had the Treasurer’s staff given him at Cambridge, and Sir Randall Crew is 
named to succeed him.” 

130ee, loc. cit. 

181] bid., cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1628-29, ed. Mary Green (Lon- 
don, 1859), CX, 209, 215. 

182§mith, “Vita . . . Cottoni,” p. viii; cf. Wood, Athenae, ed. Philip Bliss (Oxford, 
1815), Il, 442; Walter Yonge, Diary of Walter Yonge, Esq. (from 1604-1628), ed. 
George Roberts for the Camden Society (London, 1848), XLI, 90. Sir James Ley 
heads the list of earls created at the coronation of King Charles I. 
183Lee, loc. cit.. Wood, loc. cit. 
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lish antiquarianism, that of the first edition of William Camden’s 
Britannia, which was entered on the Stationers’ Registers on Febru- 
ary 23 of that year (church calendar, not legal calendar) ,** and for- 
mally dedicated to Burghley on May 2. 

If, however, “Antiquitatis senatum” in the chapter on “First In- 
habitants” is really, as Gough thinks, the College of Antiquaries, then 
the foundation of that order must have antedated the stationers’ en- 
try of Britannia by at least a year or two—by time enough to be 
known and to become a court of appeal. 

Certainly by 1586 all those “of the original Foundation” were in 
or around London. Camden was teaching at Westminster School, 
and, presumably, living in Westminster, though it was five years be- 
fore he was to lease “the little tenement” in the Abbey close.*** Spel- 
man, who had been a student at Furnival’s Inn for a year or two, was 
admitted to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn on May 14, 1586.** In that 
year he began those studies of the legal dialects which were to be 
consummated, forty years later, in Archaeologus, a work which, like 
both Britannia and the “discourses,” integrates language and institu- 
tions—so completely that the author could not make up his own 
mind whether his book was a glossary or an encyclopaedia.’ At 


Lincoln’s Inn, Spelman must have been associated with Ley, who. 


had been called to the Bench there in 1584.*** Doderidge was in 1586 
a bencher of the Middle Temple;**® Cotton, having taken his degree 
at Cambridge early in 1586,"*° went to Westminster almost at once." 
All were in that year under forty and young in scholarship. All but 
Spelman (almost thirty years behind the rest)*** were near the be- 
ginning of their careers. Camden’s friends could well have discov- 
ered their “Britannia” with and through him. 


184A, W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue . . . (London, 
1926), p. 98. 

135§mith, “Vita . . . Camdeni,” pp. vii-xviii; cf. Gibson, “The Life of Mr. Cam- 
den,” sigs. bv, cz; Gough, “The Life of Mr. Camden,” Camden’s Britannia (1789 
ed.), I, iti-v. 

136The Records of .. . Lincoln’s Inn, fol. 150, as printed, I, 104. 

187§pelman, “Praefatio,” Archaeologus. 

1388T he Records of ...Lincoln’s Inn (fol. 33), I, 85. 

189Hutchinson, A Catalogue of ... Middle Templars, p. 75. 
140Venn, Alumni Cantab., Part I, I, 403. 
141$mith, “Vita ...Cottoni,” pp. iv, v. 142“Praefatio,” Archaeologus. 
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If the student takes Spelman’s sentence, “grew for twenty years 
to be discontinued,” and from 1628 subtracts twenty years of inac- 
tivity for the college, he arrives at 1608, a year later than the latest of 
the extant “discourses,”"** three years after Carew’s letter to Cotton. 
And if by his “twenty years” Spelman means those twenty years 
which elapsed between the end of regular meetings and the time of 
writing, a long ‘slumber broken only by the unrealized dream of 
1614, then his word is substantiated by the existence of documents 
recording work of the college up to 1607,"* and the nonexistence of 
such documents after that year. The “Academe” papers of 1617 to 
1627 are concerned with an effort to revive the college—or some- 
thing like it—but they can be proved to come from without, and they 
contain references to the old society as “absolutely vanished.”**° 

The only twenty-years’ discontinuance Spelman can acceptably 
mean is 1607-1627 or 1608-1628. That his statement is blurred for 
modern readers by his use of the past tense “grew for twenty Years” 
where good modern usage would require the present perfect, and his 
use of “then” in the sense of “at—or during—that time” in a context 
where it could mean “after that time’”’** should not discredit it. 

We have Spelman’s authority for saying that the college of an- 
tiquaries to which he belonged became established between 1584 and 
1586; that it disbanded between 1606 and 1608, probably in 1607 or 
1608; and that the old members made an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
vive it in 1614. His statements are supported by the extant docu- 
ments of the college and by circumstantial evidence. The society, 

143Francis Tate, “Of oe made by Abbots, 3 Jac. 21 June,” Hearne, Discourses 
(1720), pp. 138-148; Ayloffe, I, 84-90. This discourse was quite evidently prepared 
for delivery before a meeting. It contains references to the fact of speaking (Hearne, 
p- 139), to the time-limit for speaking (p. 145), and to the question assigned for the 
day (pp. 138, 145). Tate was a recorder of society proceedings (British Museum, 


Stowe MS 1045), like the recording secretary of a modern club. This paper can, I 
believe, be accepted as one of those “delivered in” at a meeting that was held. 

144See my dissertation, Appendix, Table 1, pp. 492-540. 

145Gough, in Archaeologia, I, xv; cf. the Rev. Joseph Hunter, “An Account of the 
Scheme for erecting a Royal Academy in England, in the Reign of King James the 
First,” ibid., XXXII (London, 1847), 132-149; cf. Ethel M. Portal, “The Academ. 
Royal of King James the First,” Proceedings of the British Academy, VII (1915- 
1916), 189-208. 

146Spelman’s use of then is the first meaning given by Murray, IX, 270. The mean- 


ing attributed to him is third. Both usages are illustrated from the period in which 
he wrote. 
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whose transactions show its members’ purpose to have been the his- 
torical exploration of England and research only in English source 
material,** met and worked in the period between Camden’s first 
Latin edition of Britannia, 1586, and his sixth, of 1607. 

‘To recapitulate: the theory of an early Elizabethan society of an- 
tiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker, is based on the reading of 
an excerpt rather than of the full text of the most generally cited 
authority, on one anonymous document, dated within seven years 
of Elizabeth’s death, also quoted at second-hand, and on repetition 
from one historian to another. There is no first-hand evidence that 
any such society existed. 

Spelman wrote of his College of Antiquaries long after it had 
ceased to be, and he had lived away from London during its great- 
est and best activity.** He must have attended meetings only in the 
first three or four years and at long intervals after that. Because, like 
Carew, he had duties as a country gentleman and partly because he 
matured very late as a scholar, he contributed little to proceedings in 
the form of papers or comment—nothing now extant. He was, nev- 
ertheless, a trustworthy historian of the society. His chronology in 
“The Occasion of this Discourse” is supported by the documentary 
record of the College of Antiquaries. 


147“ | . nothing be spoken but of this realme . . . ,” Francis Tate in a discourse 
of April 30, 1600, see Ayloffe, Discourses, I, 216; “. . . which question falling most 
properly into the learninge of officers of armes, affordeth me little — to speake 
of a matter so farre out of my province, more especially as it is confined to the 
limits of our country; in experience of which, wee are most commonly ignorant, as 
having therein less help from reading and history, then we have in regard to other 
countries,” Francis Leigh, on November 28, 1600, Ayloffe, Discourses, I, 276. 

148By his own account (“Praefatio,” Archaeologus) he left his studies at Lincoln’s 
Inn in the third year after becoming a fellow of the society, or in 1588-9. He was 
married at Sedgeford in Norfolk on April 18, 1590 (Westminster Registers, p. 116), 
after which time he lived at Congham and Hunstanton in Norfolk until 1604 (“Prae- 
fatio”), when his ward, Hamon L’Estrange of Hunstanton, attained his majority. All 
this while he was managing three or four estates in Norfolk and bringing up a fam- 
ily of eight plus two wards (ibid.). He must have been in London in 1593 and 1597, 
when Parliament was in session, for he was returned for Castlerising in those years . 
(Venn, Alumni, Part I, IV, 130; cf. Willis Browne, Notitia Parliamentaria [Lon- 
don, 1750], III, 137, 141), which were comparatively inactive years for the Colle 
of Antiquaries, and he was knighted in the Tower on March 14, 1604 (Shaw, The 
Knights of England, Il, 130). But as High-Sheriff of Norfolk he could not leave that 
county between November, 1604, and November, 1605 (Public Record Office, Lists 
and Indexes, No. TX [London, 1898], p. 88). 





Certain Problems of Allegorical Satire in 
Gulliver's Travels 


By E.ten Douctass LEYBURN 


MonG the many forms of allegorical satire, the imaginary jour- 
jen has had an enduring popularity which warrants an exam- 
ination of its artistry. The writer who chooses to give expression to 
his ideas under the guise of a voyage confronts the difficulties of 
satiric allegory in general and some which belong especially to the 
allegorical journey. Swift’s handling of certain of these problems in 
Gulliver’s Travels is considered here in four units: the relation of 
Gulliver to the genre of the voyage, Swift’s establishment of his 
allegorical intent, the degree of allegorical meaning in Gulliver, and 
some particular points connected with the separate voyages. 


I 


Like many another short title, Gulliver is misleading. Swift’s own 
title, Travels into several Remote Nations of the World, gives a truer 


notion of the imaginative intent of the work. Lemuel Gulliver, 
“First a Surgeon, and then a Captain of several Ships,” appeared on 
the original title page only as author, and properly so. We realize 
very early, to be sure, that the character of Gulliver is important; 
but it is through his travels that his creator projects both the allegory 
and the satire: the satire through the allegory.’ In choosing the jour- 
ney as an artistic form, Swift adopts a medium which is thoroughly 
familiar in both satiric and serious allegory. His predecessors in the 
use of the imaginary journey for comment on conditions in this 
world have been treated in a competent study of his sources.’ 
What Swift does with the travel scheme is even more interesting 
than the relation of Gulliver to other imaginary voyages. “It is not 
difficult to see,” says Professor Case, “why Swift, having determined 
to write his politico-sociological treatise, should have chosen to cast 


1For a treatment of the affinity between satire and allegory, see my “Notes on 
Satire and Allegory,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, VI, 323-31. 


2W. A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels, A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), pp. 8-71. 
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it in the form of a travel book.”* The form gave him complete 
freedom to express his own views and yet enabled him to appeal 
to all the ready-made response to the mere word travel. He him- 
self had steadily felt the fascination of books of actual travel.* These 
books, which gave the stay-at-home a sense of adventure, were enor- 
mously popular in the early eighteenth century, as indeed in times 
before and since. Swift’s participation in the feeling which made 
Dampier in particular so seize upon the contemporary imagination 
is demonstrated by the way he plays upon and uses it for his own 
purposes. Swift capitalizes to the full on the desire for vicarious ex- 
perience, the already existing will to believe. With characteristic 
doubleness of intention, he can mock at the real mariner’s concern 
with trifles and his reader’s appetite for them, even while feeding 
and counting upon that appetite. The most familar example of this 
sort of dry mock is his taking the description of the storm from 
Sturmy’s Mariner’s Magazine for the opening of Book II.° The par- 
ody is the more delightful because it is still half actually in the spirit 
of the original: the shifted attitude is perceived only in relation to 
the rest of the tale. Swift is, I think, in part sincerely delighted with 
all this wealth of extravagant literalness and expects his reader to be. 
And his pleasure in realistic detail (that is also real) is partly what 
enables him to achieve the circumstantiality that is so often pointed 
out as giving credibility to his imaginary lands.* 

3A. E. Case, Four Essays on Gulliver’s Travels (Princeton, 1945), p. 107. 

‘The evidence of his interest is compactly summarized by Harold Williams in 


his introduction to Gulliver’s Travels, in The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. 
Herbert Davis, XI, xiv-xv. 

5Cited, for example, by Ricardo Quintana, The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift 
(Oxford, 1936), p. 296. 

8Moll’s atlases apparently fed Swift’s imagination much as did the books of actual 
travels. The use of Moll’s maps by Motte’s engraver has been treated by Frederick 
G. Bracher, “Maps in Gulliver’s Travels,” Huntington Library Quarterly, VIII (No- 
vember, 1944), 59-74, and by A. E. Case, op. cit. pp. 50-61. But so far as I know, 
nothing has been made of Swift’s own reference: “This confirmed me in the Opin- 
ion I have long entertained, that the Maps and Charts place this Country at least 
three Degrees more to the East than it really is, which Thought I communicated 
many Years ago to my worthy Friend Mr. Herman Moll, and gave him my Reasons 
for it, although he hath rather chosen to follow other Authors.” (Gulliver’s Travels, 
Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, XI, 268. All quotations from 
Gulliver are taken from this edition.) In Moll’s Atlas of 1709 we are promised: 
“The World described; or, a New and Correct Sett of Maps: shewing, The King- 
doms and States in all the known Parts of the Earth, with the principal Cities, and 
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It is true that the book must be classified as an imaginary voyage; 
but Swift differs markedly from other writers of imaginary voyages 
not only in making more adroit use of real or realistic voyages, but 
also in clarity of allegorical intent. One reads Lucian’s True History 
in a spirit of sheer merriment. The parodist gives us warning: “But 
my lying is far more honest than theirs, for though I tell the truth 
in nothing else, I shall at least be truthful in saying that I am a liar. 
I think I can escape the censure of the world by my own admission 
that I am not telling a word of truth.”*’ Consequently, while we 
perceive his mockery of the historians, we read on expecting the 
fun that he gives us: of fish that have the effect of wine, of grape 





most considerable Towns in the World. Wherein the Errors of the antient Geog- 
rapbers are corrected according to the latest Observations of Travellers, as Com- 
municated to the Royal Society of London, and the Royal Academy of Paris. Each 
Map is neatly engraved on Copper by Herman Moll, Geographer, and printed on 
two sheets of Elephant-Paper, so that the Scale is large enough to shew the chief 
Cities and Towns, as well as Provinces, without appearing in the least confus’d. 
And to render these Maps the more acceptable, there is engraved on several of 
them what is most remarkable in those Countries.” The pictures of what is most 
remarkable abound in strange suggestions. The set accompanying the Map of Den- 
mark and Sweden is headed: “The Laplanders being the most Remarkable People 
in Europe; it will not be amiss to give a Scheach [sic.] of their manner of Living.” 
The picture labeled in the key, “F. Their way of Burying,” shows four naked fig- 
ures standing bolt upright in a picketed enclosure and another equally erect in a 
tall box. Clearly all five are waiting to rise. This could conceivably be what Swift 
sees —_— down when he says in owe ag VI of the Voyage to Lilliput: “They 
bury their Dead with their Heads directly downwards; because they hold an Opin- 
ion, that in eleven Thousand Moons they are all to rise again; in which Period, the 
Earth (which they conceive to be flat) will turn upside down, and by this Means 
they shall, at their Resurrection, be found ready standing on their Feet.” (pp. 41- 
42.) The pictures include many of strange animals; the one of “The Dominions of 
the King of Great Britain on ye Continent of North America” shows Beavers mak- 
ing a dam. They are displayed in various stages of building with logs that recall to 
the modern observer the Houyhnhnm carpentry described in the ninth chapter of 
Gulliver’s fourth voyage, whether or not they gave the suggestion to Swift. Many 
of the maps have sketches of cities which make Swift’s comment on Mildendo 
leap to mind: “I viewed the Town on my left Hand, which looked like the painted 
Scene of a city in a Theatre” (p. 13). The description fits the pictures of “Edin- 
burg” with Moll’s map of “The North Part of Great Britain called Scotland,” the 
“city of Mexico in New Spain,” with the map of the West Indies, Utrecht with the 
map of the United Provinces, and Jerusalem with the map of the Turkish Empire. 
On the same page with the last of these, the lamps in the holy sepulchre give imme- 
diately the effect of those in the Astronomer’s Cave of Laputa. It would be surpris- 
ing if the range of Moll’s pictures of “what is most remarkable” had not made a 
strong impression upon so intense an imagination as Swift’s, which seized on mate- 
rial in out-of-the-way places and used it in fresh combinations. 


1A True Story, tr. A. M. Harmon (Loeb ed.), I, 253. 
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vines that have the bodies of women, of grassplume riders and flea 
archers, of ant dragoons and vulture dragoons, and even of life 
within the whale. We think very little of the stories as mockery of 
historians’ fanciful tales because we are delighted with them as fan- 
ciful tales per se. To the student of Swift there is the extra interest 
in speculating about how some of Lucian’s extravagant details 
wrought upon the imagination of the creator of Gulliver’s Travels. 
Do the ears of plane leaves and the removable eyes, for instance, 
suggest the senses that are usable only with the help of flappers in 
Laputa? More striking recollections of Lucian in Gulliver are cited 
by Eddy.* But the charm of Lucian is the feeling of pure caprice, 
the sharing of his own joy in prodigal invention, with occasional 
comment on mankind tossed in apparently just for an extra fillip of 
interest. The parallels with Swift throw into startling relief Swift’s 
controlled precision of meaning. This is just as true of the two books 
which D’Ablancourt added to his French translation of Lucian and 
which Eddy considers an even more significant source for Gulliver.’ 
Lively as D’Ablancourt’s imagination is, he appears still freer than 
Lucian of consistent allegorical or satiric intent. Swift’s pleasure in 
these imaginary voyages, with which Eddy has established so many 
connections, must have been very much like our own, a pleasure in 
fancy itself rather than in its use for a purpose. The parallel passages 
from Cyrano de Bergerac are even more impressive.*® But Cyrano, 
like Lucian, is capricious in his management of implication in his 
voyages, though he is sharper in his condemnation of man; and it is 
man that is condemned rather than historian or literary commen- 
tator as in Lucian. With Cyrano again, however, we feel that the 
journeys are essentially jeux d’esprit and that the meaning is adven- 
titious rather than central. Again there are details even beyond the 
striking parallels set forth by Eddy which tease the student of Swift 
with questions as to how much lurked in Swift’s mind to appear 
transformed in Gulliver. If we think of Swift’s insistence on simplic- 
ity of language and its relation to truth in Books II and IV, the 
following passage takes on an added interest: 


8A Critical Study, pp. 53-55. 
%*A Source for Gulliver’s Travels,” Modern sennne Notes, XXXVI, 419-22. 
10Eddy, A Critical Study, pp. 125 ff. 
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Je ne me souviens pas si je luy parlay le premier, ou si ce fut luy qui 
m’interrogea: mais j’ay la memoire toute fraiche comme si je l’écoutois 
encore, qu’il me discourut pendant trois grosses heures en une Langue 
que je scay bien n’avoir jamais oiiye, & qui n’a aucun rapport avec pas- 
une de ce Monde-cy, laquelle toutefois je compris plus vite & plus intel- 
ligiblement que celle de ma Nourice. I] m’expliqua quand je me fus 
enquis d’une chose si merveilleuse, que dans les Sciences il y avoit un 
vray, hors lequel on étoit tofijours éloigné du facile; que plus un ididme 
séloignoit de ce vray, plus il se recontroit au dessous de la conception & 
de moins facile intelligence... qui rencontre cette verité de lettres, de 
mots, & de suite, ne peut jamais en s’exprimant tomber au dessous de sa 
conception, il parle tofijours égal 4 sa pensée; & c’est pour n’avoir pas la 
connoissance de ce parfait idiéme, que vous demeurez court, ne con- 


noissant pas l’ordre ny les paroles qui puissent expliquer ce que vous 
imaginez," 


But simplicity, with its basis in exactness, is one of the principles em- 
phasized in Swift’s “Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascer- 
taining the English Tongue,” written long before the languages of 
Brobdingnag and Houyhnhnmland were evolved.” It is indeed but 
another statement of Swift’s “proper words in proper places.” 


11Les Oeuvres de Monsieur Cyrano de Bergerac (seconde partie, Paris, 1676), 
pp- 215-16. 
12Swift’s interest in the appropriate sounds of his various languages is apparent 
throughout Gulliver. The number of h’s and y’s which make the Houyhnhnm lan- 
guage suggest the whinny of a horse is no more carefully managed than is the pre- 
dominance of g and u sounds which give a guttural appropriateness to the language 
of the giants, emphasized by the diminished sound of the ?’s in Grildrig. Swift's 
interest in concocted languages is revealed not only in the little language of his 
Journal to Stella, but also in the language games that he continued to play with 
his friend Sheridan. There is a manuscript of some of these in the Huntington Li- 
brary, bearing on one sheet the inscription “Stanzas to Sherid—.” One of them, 
labeled “Consult,” gives an idea of one of Swift’s methods of making up language: 
“Enter fore docto res 0 fis icto a sic mano qual lite 
A Consult is de scribe dat his Pallas. 
1 Dr Is His Honor sic? Prae lietus felis pus. It 
does beat veris loto de.” 


These two lines are marked out, apparently because they depend too much on 
plain English; but samples of those allowed to stand are just as easy to translate (as 
indeed I think it would all be if the letters could be deciphered). 
“Mi pati entis sic offa colli cassure as I sit here. 

4. Dr. Itis AEther an Atro phi ora colli casu sed... . 

2d Dr. I fit is a fluxit me re qui re ac lister. ... 

It me bea pluri si, avo mitis [first written “a vomit 

is”] veri prop per fora manat his age. . . . It isto late 

tot hinc offa remedi for i here his honoris de ad.” 
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Clearly we do not have to do with a source in Cyrano. Here again, 
the stimulus that Swift received was a delight in fancy. How to 
charm the imagination he might have learned from fantastic voy- 
ages, had he needed such instruction; but the art of using the voyage 
for a purpose which concerned him more than art he could not 
learn from his so-called sources. What engages us here is Swift’s 
confronting of the problems of the satiric allegory in journey form. 


II 


The first problem is perhaps the establishment of the underlying 
intent. How soon and how directly can the writer of such a voyage 
let the reader know what he is up to? By what methods is he to re- 
veal so that the reader will have the pleasure of seeming to find for 
himself what is hidden? Since the great pleasure of both allegory 
and satire, and hence peculiarly of allegorical satire, is being in the 
secret, laughing with a “few friends in a corner,” the mystery must 
be present and it must also be clear to the astute. “For the allegory 
is nothing more nor less than a riddle... . A riddle unanswered is a 
failure; in like manner an allegory which remains a dark conceit, or 
which is unravelled with difficulty, is a failure as an allegory, what- 
ever its literary merit may be in other directions.” ** But a riddle 
which is too easy is just as much a failure among the elect as is one 
that is too hard among the vulgar. What is the right degree of 
difficulty? 

The moment of time between the perception of the outward 
seeming and the perception of the underlying intent, which makes 
the great charm of all speaking by indirection and which through 
its sharpening of the barb becomes the special means of economy 
in satiric allegory, if it is prolonged makes for diffusion instead of 
intensification and hence for artistic waste rather than economy. 
The pitfall is especially treacherous in the initial stages of the alle- 
gory, for if the writer waits too long to let us know that he is up to 
something beyond his apparent purpose, we may be so beguiled by - 
the story itself that we are not alert to the first hints of what he is 
actually doing. 


18H]. E. Greene, “Allegory in Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, IV, 151-52. 
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Swift may have fallen into this snare. Sir Charles Firth, in his in- 
valuable essay on “The Political Significance of Gulliver’s Travels,” 
says that the first part “has no political significance. It is simply what 
Shakespeare terms ‘very gracious fooling.’ This no doubt represents 
the part written in 1714.”** The common view is that Swift, taking 
up old material, shifted his intention when he began to rework it 
after an interval of six or seven years; and it is a view that the publi- 
cation of the letters to Ford, with their evidence about the composi- 
tion of the work, has done little to shake.** But suppose we accept 
Case’s opinion, to which I incline, that “The allegory is exactly 
coincidental with Gulliver’s residence in Lilliput and Blefuscu. It 
begins with the hero’s shipwreck and captivity, which correspond 
to the temporary fall from power of Oxford and Bolingbroke (then 
Robert Harley and Henry St. John) in 1708.”** If the suggested in- 
terpretation is sound, we have to do with an artistic lapse of another 
sort than awkward patching. Case’s comment fits the rest of his 
argument: 


For, examined without prejudice, the first two chapters of Gulliver ap- 
pear to be a perfectly natural introduction to the story under cover of 
which Swift intends to shoot his wit: moreover, they contain events 
which are a necessary part of the political allegory. These introductory 
chapters are neither more or less imaginative, or more or less closely 
linked with the main purpose of the book, than are the corresponding 
chapters of the second voyage, which, if they show a slight deepening 
in tone, do so in accord with Swift’s intention to deepen the character 
of his principal figure as an integral part of his main design." 


There may be more than a slight deepening of tone in the details of 
Gulliver’s being compared to a “small dangerous Animal,” a weasel, 
a toad or a spider; but even if what Case says is true, the analogy 
with Book II is false and the question of Swift’s artistry in launching 
his travels remains. By the time we reach Book II we know what 


14Essays Historical and Literary (Oxford, 1938), p. 214. (Reprinted from Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. IX.) 

15For a summary of this evidence, see the editor’s introduction to The Letters of 
Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford, ed. D. N. Smith (Oxford, 1935), pp. xxxviii ff. and 
for conclusions from it Harold Williams, op. cit., p. xxi. For a representative state- 
ment of the idea of Swift’s patching, see Quintana, op. cit., p. 291. 

16Op. Ccit., p. 70. 

11bid., p. 105. 
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Swift is up to, or at least that he is up to something more than a fanci- 
ful tale. He has had no way of giving us such preparation for Book I. 
The book must not only make its own point, but must also let us 
know that it is doing so. Now Case himself admits that the applica- 
tions in the first two chapters are apparent only on looking back 
after later chapters clarify the allegorical intent.’* It seems to me that 
this is a defect that the most ardent admirer of Swift’s skill must 
acknowledge if the work is to be taken simply as a politico-sociolog- 
ical tract. But if we assume that Swift from the beginning has in 
mind two levels of allegory, I think we must consider ourselves 
much more fairly dealt with as readers. We do not know at once 
that Lilliput is England, but we do know almost at once that the 
Lilliputians are human beings, and that through an apparently fac- 
tual record of a rather literal-minded traveler, human curiosity, 
cruelty, pompousness, etc., are being revealed with all the clarity 
that the shifted scale of Lilliputian size makes possible. Later, when 
we have made this adjustment, we begin to get particular references 
that are unmistakable. This we clearly do by the time of the investi- 
gation of Gulliver’s pockets, which is completed before the end of 
the second chapter. It is perhaps the very measure of Swift’s adroit- 
ness that he lets us into one secret after another so that we are flat- 
tered first by seeing through the nature of the Lilliputians into the 
nature of man and then again by seeing through the happenings at 
their court into events in England. Two compliments to our under- 
standing are more beguiling than one, and we do not yet feel that 
we too are included in the indictment. 

The establishment of the allegorical intention is especially impor- 
tant in a work of the size and scope of Gulliver’s Travels because if 
the reader has a clear sense of the total design, he is less bothered by 
incidental departures from it. Indeed, it is the blend of straight story 
with allegory that saves the formula from rigidity, and helps the 
narrative to carry the meaning. We should not willingly part with 
unallegorical details such as the accounts of Gulliver’s contrivance . 
of his stools for getting into the courts of the Lilliputian emperor's 
palace or of his oaten cakes and rush mats in Houyhnhnm Land. 
But if the allegorist is to win the right to Such freedom, he must first 


18Op. cit. p. 70. 
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win our confidence that he is taking us somewhere. Once he has 
done this, we follow him into bypaths, confident that the goal is 
eventually to be reached.” The initial winning of our confidence 
Swift triumphantly achieves. Much has been made of Gulliver’s 
matter-of-fact air of candor which made the Irish bishop exclaim, 
“that book was full of improbable lies, and, for his part, he hardly 
believed a word of it.”*° In Dr. Bentley’s Critical Remarks upon 
Gulliver’s Travels we read, in answer to the claim to truth in the 
letter to Sympson, “And as I am entirely unconcerned, whether the 
Captain’s Reputation might be more advanced, by its passing for a 
Fiction, than a Fact; I shall undertake to convince the Learned, by 
sufficient Testimonies, that such a Nation as he calls the Houyhn- 
hnms, was perfectly known to the Antients.”** What makes these 
judgments, straight or ironic, of the work as truth, possible is, in 
part, the grave manner in which Gulliver recites facts that could be 
true in the life of any adventurous plain man, a man of something of 
Defoe’s class and temperament, and then in the same grave factual 
manner begins to inject the impossible elements. An equally large 
part is due, I think, to the vividness with which Swift himself abso- 
lutely saw, with his physical eyes, the creatures of his imagination. 


1°This line of thought was suggested to me by H. E. Greene, op. cit., p. 161: “The 
clearness of Bunyan’s allegory may be due in part to a cause that is not generally 
suspected,—namely, that much of. it is not allegory at all.” But oddly enough, 
Greene does not apply the same reasoning to Gulliver, which he finds as an allegory 
“very imperfect. The size of the Lilliputians and of the Brobdingnagians has no 
immediate connection with the allegory, which depends solely on the transference 
of human qualities and interests to these peoples. Through them is expressed di- 
rectly, and not by any transfer of meaning, the contempt which Swift felt for the 
human race. Except in the first part there is but little of continued allegory, though 
there are ommead throughout the work allegorical allusions to matters of recent or 
contemporary history” (pp. 167-68). Greene considers The Tale of a Tub “not 
only... his masterpiece, but...also his best allegory; indeed one would hazard 
little in making the assertion that it is the best sustained allegory that ever was 
written” (pp. 168-69). Cf. Harold Williams’ comment: “In A Tale of a Tub the 
allegory is not remarkable, and it is a subordinate part of the whole.” (Introduction 
to Gulliver’s Travels, op. cit., p. ix.) We are constrained to wonder what Swift 
would have made of these contests and dissensions among his commentators. The 
newcomer among them can only hope that the spirit of Swift is not so remote as 
he makes the ghosts of Homer and Aristotle be from their commentators, to whom 
they were “perfect Strangers” (p. 181). 

20The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope (London, 1871), VII, 
QI-92. 
21Dublin, 1735, p. 8. 
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His use of detail is far more than the heaping up of circumstantial 
evidence for the sake of verisimilitude; it is the attempt to make us 
see what he sees. The hyperacuteness of Swift’s actual senses has 
often been pointed out; the intensity of his visual (and auditory and 
olfactory and motor!) imagination is just as acute. This habit of 
“perceiving absent things as if they were present” suffuses such a 
work as the Journal to Stella, where Swift is as far as possible from 
the thought of having to win belief: “I was speaking monkey things 
in air, just as if MD had been by,” “... when I am writing in our lan- 
guage I make up my mouth just as if I was speaking it.” “No, faith, 
you are just here upon this little paper, and therefore I see and talk 
with you every evening constantly.”*? Consequently in such a work 
as Gulliver he makes us believe by making us see and feel because he 
has first seen and felt himself. Gulliver says: 


I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir: For as I happened to lie on 
my Back, I found my Arms and Legs were strongly fastened on each 
Side to the Ground; and my Hair, which was long and thick, tied down 
in the same Manner. I likewise felt several slender Ligatures across my 
Body, from my Armpits to my Thighs. I could only look upwards; the 
Sun began to grow hot, and the Light offended mine Eyes. I heard a 
confused Noise about me, but in the Posture I lay, could see nothing 
except the Sky. In a little time I felt something alive moving on my left 


Leg, which advancing gently forward over my Breast, came almost up 
to my Chin; when bending mine Eyes downwards as much as I could, | 
perceived it to be a human Creature not six Inches high, with a Bow 
and Arrow in his Hands, and a Quiver at his Back.?? 


Even the straining of Gulliver’s neck as he tries to see what is on his 
chest we feel in our own muscles because Swift had undoubtedly 
felt it first in his. 

Making us feel in this fashion is an accomplishment of no mean 
order; but Swift has a harder kind of suspension of disbelief to win 
from us. He must make us accept the sensuously perceived narrative 
as something more than itself, and he must do it early if he is not to 
lead us astray and so cause resistance when he does make us attend. 
to the meaning. This more difficult task likewise I think he accom- 
plishes. The letter to Sympson, first published in Faulkner’s Dublin 


22Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), I, 154-55, 210, 232. 
28Pp. 5-6. 
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edition, gives clear warning that it is the meaning of the travels to 
which our attention is directed; and as twentieth-century readers, 
we have grown so accustomed to being told from childhood that the 
book is more than a story that it is almost impossible to judge on its 
merits the revelation of purpose within the narrative. But unmistak- 
able hints come very early. From our first perception of the first 
Lilliputian, we are invited to consider humankind: “I perceived it to 
be a human Creature not six Inches high.” Swift makes here a plain 
announcement that his subject is man and the littleness of man. 
And as the opening scene unfolds, there are constant reminders that 
it is human actions and human attitudes that make it up. Sentences 
in proof can be picked almost at random from the first chapter: 
“,..they shot another Flight into the Air, as we do Bombs in Eu- 
rope;” “He acted every part of an Orator; and I could observe many 
Periods of Threatnings, and others of Promises, Pity, and Kindness.” 
“,.+ 1 could not sufficiently wonder at the Intrepidity of these di- 
minutive Mortals.” It seems folly to multiply examples when almost 
every paragraph supplies them. The uncanny recognition of these 
as indeed human creatures not six inches high is as much a part of 
the spell cast upon us by the opening chapters as is the feeling that 
they actually exist. 


Il 


If we agree that the use of the story for comment on man is estab- 
lished by the end of the first chapter and its use for comment on 
England by the end of the second, we are immediately confronted 
with the question of how much weight of meaning the story can 
bear, the constant problem of the allegorist which seems to me espe- 
cially pressing if the allegory is satiric. If it must carry two levels 
of satiric idea, should they be perceived simultaneously through a 
given episode? Should both be present in every episode which is 
made to bear either? 

H. E. Greene, following Brinkman, defines allegory as “figurative 
throughout in ail its details; while the metaphor is partly literal, 
partly figurative.”** By this definition much of Gulliver is meta- 


24Op. Cit., p. 150. 
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phorical rather than allegorical. Gulliver’s account of England to 
his Houyhnhnm master is a case in point. There is direct, literal 
statement: “BuT, besides real Diseases, we are subject to many that 
are only imaginary, for which the Physicians have invented imagi- 
nary Cures; these have their several Names, and so have the Drugs 
that are proper for them; and with these our Female Yahoos are 
always infested.” ** Indeed the whole account of disease and medi- 
cine in chapter six is perfectly straightforward. But in chapter five 
in the account of the causes of war, there is great variation in man- 
agement of levels. Gulliver begins with a statement of human quar- 
relsomeness in which the specific references are rather easily assign- 


able: 


Difference in Opinions hath cost many Millions of Lives: For Instance, 
whether Flesh be Bread, or Bread be Flesh: Whether the Juice of a cer- 
tain Berry be Blood or Wine: Whether Whistling be a Vice or a Virtue: 
Whether it be better to Riss a Post or throw it into the Fire: What is the 
best Colour for a Coat, whether Black, White, Red or Grey; and 
whether it should be Jong or short, narrow or wide, dirty or clean; with 
many more. 


But he concludes the paragraph with a generalization: 


Neither are any Wars so furious and bloody, or of so long Continuance, 
as those occasioned by Difference in Opinion, especially if it be in 
things indifferent. 


Then in the next paragraph, where the subject is greed as a source 
of war, he abandons specific reference entirely and uses general 
statement with irony to enforce the point: 


SOMETIMES the Quarrel between two Princes is to decide which of them 
shall dispossess a Third of his Dominions, where neither of them pretend 
to any Right. Sometimes one Prince quarreleth with another, for fear 
the other should quarrel with him. Sometimes a War is entered upon, 
because the Enemy is too strong, and sometimes because he is too weak. 
Sometimes our Neighbours want the Things which we have, or have 


the Things which we want; and we both fight, till they take ours or 


give us theirs. It is a very justifiable Cause of War to invade a Country 
after the People have been wasted by Famine, destroyed by Pestilence, 
or embroiled by Factions amongst themselyes. It is justifiable to enter 


25P, 238, 
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into a War against our nearest Ally, when one of his Towns lies conven- 
ient for us, or a Territory of Land, that would render our Dominions 
round and compact. If a Prince send Forces into a Nation, where the 
People are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put half of them to 
Death, and make Slaves of the rest, in order to civilize and reduce them 
from their barbarous Way of Living. It is a very kingly, honourable, 
and frequent Practice, when one Prince desires the Assistance of an- 
other to secure him against an Invasion, that the Assistant, when he hath 
driven out the Invader, should seize on the Dominions himself, and kill, 
imprison or banish the Prince he came to relieve. Allyance by Blood or 
Marriage, is a sufficient Cause of War between Princes; and the nearer 
the Kindred is, the greater is their Disposition to quarrel: Poor Nations 
are hungry, and rich Nations are proud; and Pride and Hunger will ever 
be at Variance. For these Reasons, the Trade of a Soldier is held the most 
honourable of all others: Because a Soldier is a Yahoo hired to kill in 
cold Blood as many of his own Species, who have never offended him, 
as possibly he can.”* 


This is in a very different vein from the story of the combat between 
Lilliput and Blefuscu, which carries the same implications, but we 
dare not say that it is less packed or less effective. Obviously it is 
not all allegory, though allegory shades very easily into irony of 
which there is full measure here.2* The reader would be bored, I 
think, if the allegorical scheme were strictly followed throughout 
the four books; and I have chosen this passage to illustrate Swift’s 
skilful mixture of methods partly because it comes from a long dis- 
quisition where boredom from sameness of manner is the particular 
danger to be avoided. 

The whole management of Books II and IV as predominantly 
comment on the nature of man without much specific reference to 
England adds to the special force of the passages in Books I and III 
which do carry both levels. Human rapacity is illustrated in the 
behavior of the farmer in Book II who works Gulliver unmercifully 
and then is willing to sell him when he seems beyond use; the same 
trait is illustrated with the addition of its being Whig rapacity and 
the clamor of “No Peace without Spain” in the Lilliputian desire to 

26Pp. 230-31. 

2T™Does irony serve for satire the same purpose that allegory does? Is allegory a 
degree of irony not reaching to opposition of meaning—or put the other way 


round, is irony here an extension of allegory? At least it can be said that irony 
involves some of the same problems of the relation of appearance to reality. 
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reduce Blefuscu to a province. The two methods of treating similar 
qualities enhance each other. 

There can be no objection to varying the degree of meaning the 
allegory is to carry, or departing from allegorical method altogether, 
so long as the central allegorical intent is clear and the departures 
from it not confusing. These conditions Swift fulfills in Books I, II, 
and IV. Book III, the last written of the four books, has been held 
by common consent, since the time of its first readers, to be the least 
effective of the four. No doubt Gulliver would be more nearly per- 
fect as a work of art if Swift had been content to stop when he had 
finished Book IV. His own feeling that Book III is anti-climactic is 
evidenced by his inserting it between II and IV. But it is easy to see, 
from the effectiveness of some of its parts, why he might have been 
unwilling to discard it entirely. Its importance, in his eyes, is indi- 
cated by the length of time he spent in polishing it, longer than he 
lavished on any of the other books.** The various units of it do 
belong in the total comment on man and many of them in the spe- 
cific application to England. The artistic confusion lies as much in 
the relation of the levels of meaning as in the lack of central struc- 
ture which is usually stated as its cause. Eddy declares: “. . . the satire 
is inexcusably obvious,”*® but since he takes it only as a satire of 
scientists, etc., it would appear that the satire is not obvious enough. 


Case seems to be much nearer to the truth when he says: 


It is important to keep in mind the main purpose of this third voyage, 
which has universally been judged to be the least successful of the 
four, largely for lack of unity. It is impossible not to agree with the 
general verdict, but it is easy to overstate the degree of disorganization. 
Superficially the voyage seems to be divided into four sections, recount- 
ing the adventures in Laputa, in Balnibarbi, in Glubdubdrib, and in 
Luggnagg. The first two sections are regarded as attacks upon science, 
the third as a criticism of history, and the fourth as a personal expression 
of Swift’s fear of old age. In point of fact, the attacks upon science and 
history are subsidiary to a single main purpose—an attack upon folly in 
government, which, in Swift’s view, was identical with theoretical inno- | 
vation, as opposed to the following of old and tried methods, modified 

only by the adoption of such variations as have been proved successful 
in practice in other countries. Swift apparently felt that the Whigs had 


28See Harold Williams, Introduction, op. cit., p. xxi. 
29A Critical Study, p. 157. 
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transferred to the scientists much of the encouragement which earlier 
administrations had given to men of letters, and he regarded this tend- 
ency as symptomatic of the inclination of the Whigs toward chimerical 
experimentation in all fields.*° 


But beyond this general satire on folly in government in terms of 
the folly of speculators, we have also to do with a great many spe- 
cific references. There are often, therefore, three levels of meaning 
beyond the obvious story. Our difficulty comes, I think, from our 
not knowing at any given point how much extra meaning we are to 
look for. We are afraid we have not read the riddle completely; and 
consequently the time-lag becomes too great. The moment of sus- 
pense that intensifies the force and pleasure with which the mind 
leaps into understanding becomes an appreciable period of puzzling 
out references. The problems seem too thorny and the pleasure of 
solving them too long delayed. In Book I, we see that Flimnap is 
Walpole (or some specific first minister) as soon as we see the larger 
mockery of human folly in the sentence: “Flimnap, the Treasurer, 
is allowed to cut a Caper on the strait Rope, at least an Inch higher 
than any other Lord in the whole Empire.”** The mockery of Wa- 
pole’s skill in acrobatic feats and of maneuvering for place have a 
reciprocal intensification. But in the episode of the mill in Book III, 
while the ridicule of speculative schemes is at once apparent, we are 
tantalized by the specific applications. If Case is right in declaring 
that Munodi “actually represents” Oxford,” surely it is an artistic 
defect that this was not apparent until Case pointed it out; and Case’s 
analysis of the new scheme for conveying water to the mill by pipes 
and engines is somewhat forced. The mill episode is a good example 
of the defect of the whole book. If we take the reference to contem- 
porary life as the first level of meaning, the distance to an interpre- 
tation of it in which we can feel any confidence is so great that we 
are discouraged before we get to the second and third levels of 
comment on theorizing in the management of public affairs and on 


3800p. cit. pp. 111-12. 
81P, 22. 


3820p. cit., p. 87. Case seems to have forgotten in his treatment of Book III that 
Gulliver himself was supposed to have the experiences of Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
Case makes this claim only for the events in Lilliput. (/bid., p. 70.) But it seems 
awkward to have Gulliver shift identity. 
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theorizing as such. Thus the deeper significance is almost lost. The 
artistic weakness is fundamental and has nothing to do with passage 
of time, which does not bother us at all in the equally contemporary 
references of Book I.** The relation of High Heels and Low Heels 
to fundamental human nature is clear at once; so that if we know 
about Democrats and Republicans, we can interpret well enough 
the particular references to Whig and Tory controversies, whether 
we know about them from history books or not. But in Book III we 
are not sure about our clues, and so we wonder what bit of knowl- 
edge of the eighteenth century we are lacking to piece them to- 
gether. We are likely, as we search for limited applications to the 
times, to miss the larger point altogether. Swift’s claim to universality 
of application was made as much for Book III as for any other 
book;** but it has not been so universally applied as the others. This, 
I think, is largely due to his failure to clarify in his own mind the 
relation of the terms of his allegory to the levels of meaning he 
wished to convey through it. 

One question which arises in this connection and which is perhaps 
simply a matter of terminology is whether or not satiric allegory can 
use symbolism. In his interesting study, ““The Nature of Allegory as 
Used by Swift,” H. M. Dargan speaks steadily of the “satiric sym- 


bols,”** apparently simply to designate the terms of the allegory. But 
actually in his discussion of the satirist’s keeping attention fixed upon 
the symbols longer than does the writer of “visionary” allegory, he 
is making the same sort of distinction usually made between allegory 
and symbolism itself.** So the question still remains whether or not 


88There may be something of the same flaw in the character of Reldresal, whom 
Firth identifies as Carteret (op. cit., p. 222), and Case as Townshend (op. cit., p. 78). 
Their disagreement in identification depends on a different interpretation of the 
friendship of Reldresal, which Case considers feigned and Firth a as authentic. 
The trouble, if it exists, is not in our loss of knowledge of the period but in the 
lack of clarity in Reldresal’s character, and is of exactly the same kind as the 
artistic confusion in Book III. 

%4The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D. D., ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1912), _ 
III, 407. 

85Studies in Philology, XIII, 159-79 passim. 

86] bid., pp. 162-63. Cf. Greene, op. cit., pp. 156-57 and C. S. Lewis, The Allegory 
of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 45, for the usual view"that “The allegorist leaves the 
given—his own passions—to talk of that which is confessedly less real, which is a 
fiction. The symbolist leaves the given to find that which is more real.” 
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the satiric allegorist has any business in this realm of the purer truth 
of the ideal made concrete. I wonder if symbolism is not exactly 
what Swift is attempting in the character of the Houyhnhnms and if 
this is not precisely the reason for their relatively unsuccessful pres- 
entation. Imaginatively, we do not know quite what to do with the 
passionless horses, whereas the response to the Yahoos is clear and 
immediate. Dargan’s distinction is useful here: “in the latter[satiric 
allegory] the artist more often wishes to prejudice or preoccupy the 
reader’s mind with the qualities of the symbol before the reader 
passes to the concept of the thing symbolized; whereas in visionary 
allegory the reader’s imagination must quickly be shifted from sym- 
bol to symbolized . . . the difference in practice between it and the 
satiric depends on the fact that in vision there is no suggestion of a 
moral equivalence between the anchor and hope; but satire does sug- 
gest a moral equivalence between the frog and the Whig.”** The 
anchor for Hope is a symbol in exactly the usual sense. Now does the 
writer of satiric allegory have any use for such symbols? The horses 
can scarcely be said to represent Reason and Benevolence as the 
anchor represents Hope; yet if our minds dwell on them as horses, 
the effect is slightly ridiculous. We are inclined to linger over the at- 
tempt to picture them because Swift has trained us through all four 
books by the very vitality of his sensuous representations of objects 
of satire to take in a sharply concrete impression. The Yahoos are the 
climax of this dreadful vividness; and in reading the fourth book, we 
are likely either to have the attention exclusively focused on them 
(which probably accounts for the horror many readers feel of Swift 
himself) or else to try to envisage the Houyhnhnms and to find them 


a little foolish. We can hardly respond except by laughter to such 
descriptions as: 


They dined in the best Room, and had Oats boiled in Milk for the second 
Course, which the old Horse eat warm, but the rest cold. Their Mangers 
were placed circular in the Middle of the Room, and divided into sev- 
eral Partitions, round which they sat on their Haunches upon Bosses of 
Straw. In the Middle was a large Rack with Angles answering to every 
Partition of the Manger. So that each Horse and Mare eat their own 


87Op. Cit. p. 162. 
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Hay, and their own Mash of Oats and Milk, with much Decency and 
Regularity.** 

The picture of the white mare threading a needle held between the 
pastern and hoof of her forefeet is still more ludicrous. It would seem 
that even so great an artist as Swift cannot successfully break into 
an attitude of derision, set up by insistent concrete details, with an 
attitude of veneration, set up by symbols for qualities not at all iden- 
tifiable with them. If the horses actually worked as such a symbol, 
our minds would leave them almost at once to dwell upon Reason 
and Benevolence. As it is, we either stay too long upon them as 
horses or else ignore horses and their qualities alike in our preoccu- 
pation with the more striking Yahoos. 

In a totally different departure from the plane of satiric represen- 
tation in his allegory Swift seems to me altogether successful. The 
character of Gulliver is distinct from the scheme. In what happens 
to him, Gulliver may go through experiences that stand for those of 
Bolingbroke and Oxford and Swift and Mankind; but in his own be- 
ing Gulliver represents no person nor class. He is not a Puritan like 
Hudibras, nor a knight errant of romance and a particular kind of 
human being like Don Quixote. He is Lemuel Gulliver, first a sur- 
geon and then a captain of several ships. But except as his titles help 
to show his enterprise, they are of no importance. Swift’s refusal to 
let him wear labels is a strong proof of artistry, and this for the cause 
that Bergson sets forth in Laughter: 


.. le Jaloux could only be the title of a comedy. The reason is that, 
however intimately vice, when comic, is associated with persons, it none 
the less retains its simple, independent existence, it remains the central 
character, present though invisible, to which the characters in flesh and 
blood on the stage are attached. .. . Every comic character is a type. In- 
versely, every resemblance to a type has something comic in it... . It is 
comic to fall into a ready-made category. And what is most comic of all 
is to become a category oneself into which others will fall. . . .*° 


It is imperative that we should not see Gulliver as comic because our | 
gradual enlightenment must come through his. The whole intensifi- 
cation from book to book, and the cumulative force of them all, de- 


88P, 215. 
8°Tr. Brereton and Rothwell (New York, 1929), pp. 15, 148, 149. 
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pends on our being able to feel that Gulliver is a man like ourselves, 
not a quality nor a collection of qualities. It is not a question of our 
liking or not liking him. We are full of affection for Don Quixote; 
but we have only to imagine him in Gulliver’s place to see the whole 
structure of the work fall to pieces. If Gulliver is to serve Swift’s al- 
legoric purpose, he must not be an allegorical character himself. We 
do take him seriously as a person even when he is in ridiculous situ- 
ations such as those in Brobdingnag that befall him on account of his 
small size. In the monkey episode, instead of laughing with the Brob- 
dingnagians, we feel all Gulliver’s own discomfiture. That we are 
enabled to do this is due, I think, as much to the particular traits 
Swift gives him as to the skill with which his temperament is con- 
veyed. He would have to be incorrigibly adventurous to make his 
travels at all; but he must not be given to intellectual or imaginative 
adventuring if he is to give us the apparently factual record of his 
experiences which enables us to perceive as if for ourselves the grow- 
ing implications of what he goes through. He must have a head 
“mechanically turned,”*° if he is to survive the various hardships 
under which he sustains life; but he must be observant beyond what 
concerns himself if he is to serve us. He must have a fairly stubborn 
prejudice in favor of his country and his species if his disillusion is to 
be delayed long enough to give force to ours; but he must not be 
wholly impervious to new ideas if we are to be taught the lesson set 
down for our amendment. Swift has given him every quality he 
needs to fill the position he holds; but he is more than their sum. Be- 
yond all his qualities, he is a human being like ourselves: blundering, 
suffering, full of mixed traits, struggling with new perceptions, but 
somehow indomitably retaining a sense of his own identity. 


IV 
It remains to comment briefly on each of the four units of Gulli- 
ver’s experience. The allegory of Book I has been written about in 
such detail by Sir Charles Firth and Professor Case that it seems un- 
necessary to say much about it, though it would be interesting to 
note the points at which Firth and Case differ in keeping with their 


40Swift uses the same phrase to characterize his own forebear, Thomas Swift, in 


the “Fragment of an Autobiography,” Works, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1907), 
XI, 372. 
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opposing views of inconsistency and consistency in the conception 
of the whole.** I agree with Case that there is a central unity and that 
there is no shift in the character of the king, simply a driving home of 
the mockery by the incongruity of his comely figure with George I’s 
ungainly one. But the sixth chapter is still an awkward intrusion, 
which Case does not explain away by saying: “At this point Swift, 
to heighten suspense, interpolates a chapter on general conditions of 
life in Lilliput, which, while it contains a number of isolated satiric 
references, does not advance the main plot.”*? It is not actually a 
chapter on general conditions, for if these conditions prevailed, the 
people would be far better than Swift has depicted them as being. 
This is especially true in the realm of education. He is far from hav- 
ing shown the Lilliputians as the products of the system he describes, 
which more appropriately belongs to such a utopia as Houyhnhnm 
Land. The Lilliputians seem to be products of the education Swift 
ascribes to the king of Brobdingnag. The account of education in 
the sixth chapter of the voyage to Lilliput reads like “An Essay on 
Modern Education”** in reverse and is clearly Swift’s idea of what 
ought to be done, not of what is done in Lilliput or anywhere else. 
Swift himself in his apology for the chapter does not claim that it de- 
scribes general conditions but rather the original purity from which 
the institutions have fallen away: “In relating these and the follow- 
ing Laws, I would only be understood to mean the original Institu- 
tions, and not the most scandalous Corruptions into which these 
People are fallen by the degenerate Nature of Man.”* It can hardly 
be brought into the unity of Book I, though it may sharpen the ex- 
citement of the surrounding narrative by its lack of action. Its justi- 
fication is rather its relation to the body of positive idea that is the 
basis of the whole satire; but this is scarcely an artistic justification. 
One other suggestion I should like to make about Book I. Swift’s 
early work, Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, develops 
the views of government to which Swift was to adhere all his life 
and which are embodied in Gulliver. This has often been pointed ~ 
out; but I have nowhere seen mentioned that since the Contests is 


41Firth, op. cit., pp. 214-23, and Case, op. cit., pp.*7o-80. 
42Case, Op. cit., p. 76. 48Works, ed. Temple Scott, XI, 49-57. 
44P, 44. 
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also Swift’s first allegorical representation of English government, it 
has a very real artistic relation to the Voyage to Lilliput. The whole 
object in talking about the countries of antiquity was to represent 
what was to be said about England. To be sure, they are the real lands 
of Greece and Rome; Swift as artist has yet to learn that he can pre- 
sent the contests and dissensions of England with still more freedom 
and precision under the guise of squabbles in Lilliput than under 
ancient parallels whose lines are fixed by history. But surely he is al- 
ready experimenting with ways of saying more than he seems to be 
saying. His comments, quoted by Firth,** about his hopes that the 
meaning of his allegory will be discovered are as applicable to this 
first critique of government as to Gulliver itself. 

Since commentators on the allegory in Gulliver have been pri- 
marily interested in the political references, Book II has had short 
shrift from them.** But on the deeper level of meaning, the second 
book is heavily weighted; and in a consideration of Swift’s methods 
of conveying meaning it is as interesting as any of the four. Its 
scheme can hardly be viewed except in relation to that of Book I. 
Johnson’s judgment: “When once you have thought of big men and 
little men, it is very easy to do all the rest,”*" springs from his usual 
disparagement of Swift; but his implication of the importance of the 
shift in perspective is sound. It is not true that the rest is easy. What 
we know of the composition of Gulliver proves that it was not easy 
even for such a genius as Swift. But the fact that Gulliver is now the 
Lilliputian, shown off by the farmer as he has shown the Lilliputian 
cattle in England, exactly as much smaller than the Brobdingnagians 
as the “human creature not six inches high” has been than he, im- 
mediately multiplies (one might almost say in a twelve times twelve 
ratio) the impression of man’s insignificance and weakness already 
set up in Book I. Eddy has discussed the use of perspective in Lu- 
cian’s Voyage to Heaven.** The matter of contrasted worlds might 
be considered in Fontenelle, another author Swift had known since 


45Works, ed. Temple Scott, IX, 81, 101, 10. 

46See, for instance, the comment of Harold Williams, Introduction, op cit., p. xxi. 

47Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), I, 
319 


48“A Source for Gulliver’s First Voyage,” Modern Language Notes, XXXVII, 
353- 
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he took Sir William Temple’s part in the controversy of ancient and 
modern. I quote from A Discovery of New Worlds, Aphra Behn’s 
rather literal translation of Fontenelle published in London in 1688: 


You give me an Idea of Saturn said the Marquiese, that makes me shiver 
with cold; whereas before you warm’d me as much with the descrip- 
tions you gave me of Mercury. There is a Necessity, said I, that the two 
Worlds that are at the extremity of this great Tourbillion, must be con- 
trary to one another in every thing. At that rate, said she, the Inhabi- 
tants of Saturn must be very wise; for you told me the Inhabitants of 
Mercury were down-right mad. If the People of Saturn, said I, be not 
wise, they are at least in all Appearance so, and are very flegmatick, they 
know not what it is to laugh; and who take a whole days time at least, 
to answer the most trifling Question: They wou’d have look’d upon 


the grave Cato the Censor, as too wild and youthful for their Conver- 
sation.*® 


Not only the contrast of the two worlds, but the sobriety of tem- 
perament in connection with wisdom makes us think of Brobding- 
nag. But Swift did not need Fontenelle nor anybody else to teach 
him the value of contrast; and what we have to do with here is far 
more than a simple contrast. It is not only that Gulliver has shifted 
from giant among pigmies to pigmy among giants. Within the com- 
pass of Book II, he has a double perspective. Not merely the disgust 


at man’s physical being which comes from his magnified stature; but 
scorn of his folly as well can be revealed through his size. The fool- 
ishness of parents seems very foolish indeed in the farmer’s wife’s 
indulgence of her baby’s desire to have Gulliver for a plaything. 
What is dismissed as naughtiness in human boys seems actual cruelty 
when the giant farmer’s son holds Gulliver high in the air by the legs 
and the mischievous schoolboy aims the hazel nut at his head. The 
silly fears of women are shown as peculiarly silly when the giantess 
screams at the sight of Gulliver. The explanation at the end of the 
seventh chapter of the presence of the militia magnifies Swift’s old 
theme of contests and dissensions in the state. Even the queen is sus- 
ceptible to flattery, and the incapacity of man to bear derision is 
enforced by the actual ludicrousness of the picture of the farmer’s 
visitor who peers at Gulliver as well as by his vindictiveness over 
being laughed at. The farmer enlarges oiir notion of everyday hu- 


49Pp. 127-28. 
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man callousness in what Glumdalclitch says of the fate of her lamb 
as well as in his treatment of Gulliver. Yet through all this holding 
up human defect to our view through enlargement, we are steadily 
having human insignificance before us in Gulliver’s littleness. He is 
the pet of a child, who is the only good character among the farm- 
ers, and then the plaything of the court. All this impression is inten- 
sified because it is combined with the memory we have of Lilliput. 
Swift reminds us at intervals of the old impressions by Gulliver’s 
own reflections upon relativity and upon the dishonorableness of his 
present condition. In Book I he indulges some reflections upon courts 
and princes,” but almost none upon his human condition. The only 
hint that I find in Book I of the kind of awareness that grows upon 
him in Book II is in the sixth chapter, where he says: “the Emperor 
thought it monstrous in me to offer, as a Defence, the greatest Ag- 
gravation of the Crime: And truly, I had little to say in Return, 
farther than the common Answer, that different Nations had differ- 
ent Customs; for, I confess, I was heartily ashamed.”** But this medi- 
tation seems as uncharacteristic as does the whole of the sixth 
chapter. In Book II, on the other hand, Gulliver’s somber reflections 
begin almost at once. It is in the very first chapter that he says: “In 
this terrible Agitation of Mind I could not forbear thinking of Lilli- 
put, whose Inhabitants looked upon me as the greatest Prodigy that 
ever appeared in the World; . . . Undoubtedly Philosophers are in 
the Right when they tell us, that nothing is great or little otherwise 
than by Comparison.”*? And the degrading comparisons of the kinds 
of small animals that come to Gulliver’s mind to explain what he 
feels is the Brobdingnagian attitude to him do almost as much to 
drive home the conception as does his insignificant size. Swift is tak- 
ing advantage here, as he does throughout the book, of every possi- 
bility his central conception offers him of making the management 
of the story intensify the underlying meaning. In the larger unity of 
the whole of Gulliver’s Travels, Book II occupies a central position, 
for it not only begins with the announcement of the problem of 
relativity in man’s importance: 

50Pp, 38, 51. 

51P, 42. 

52Pp. 70-71. 
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It might have pleased Fortune to let the Lilliputians find some Nation, 
where the People were as diminutive with respect to them, as they were 
to me. And who knows but that even this prodigious Race of Mortals 
might be equally overmatched in some distant Part of the World, where- 
of we have yet no Discovery? ** 


It also contains in the king’s denunciation of man the explicit state- 
ment of the point of view of Book IV. 

Book III, like Book I, has been thoroughly discussed by Sir Charles 
Firth and Professor Case. Their interest again has been in the specific 
references of the allegory to contemporary affairs. Two articles by 
Marjorie Nicolson and Nora M. Mohler, “The Scientific Back- 
ground of Swift’s Voyage to Laputa” and “Swift's ‘Flying Island’ in 
the Voyage to Laputa,” (Annals of Science, Il, 299-334, 405-30), 
give still more insight into Swift’s artistic method: 


For the most part he simply set down before his readers experiments 
actually performed by members of the Royal Society, more preposter- 
ous to the layman than anything imagination could invent and more 
devastating in their satire because of their essential truth to source. The 
“invention” in Swift’s passages usually consists in one of two things: 
sometimes he neatly combines two real experiments on different sub- 
jects—as in the case of the spiders who not only spun silk stockings, but 
also went one better than the scientists by colouring them naturally; at 
other times Swift carries a real experiment only one step further—and 
the added step carries us over the precipice of nonsense.** 


This closely approximates the way Swift has laughed at travel books 
while using his mockery for a deeper purpose. “Neither have I for- 
got, how apt some Travellers are to boast of extraordinary Favours 
they have received,”** says Gulliver modestly after he has wondered 
if he will cause his veracity to be doubted by saying that his horse 
master had done him the honor to raise his foot to Gulliver’s mouth. 
But there is a very real, if subtle, difference in effect when Swift is 
using the pattern of the accounts of experiments in the Royal So- 
ciety. He laughs at the travel books as it were from the inside of the 
travelers’ company. He remains outside the Royal Society, always a. 
hostile witness, however accurate his parody. Consequently, his 

58P, 71. 

54P, 322. 

55P, 266. 
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laughter never quite infects us with his own mirth as do his solemn 
assurances: 


that I thought we were already overstocked with Books of Travels: That 
nothing could now pass which was not extraordinary; wherein I doubt- 
ed, some Authors less consulted Truth than their own Vanity or Interest, 
or the Diversion of ignorant Readers. That my Story could contain little 
besides common Events, without those ornamental Descriptions of 
strange Plants, Trees, Birds, and other Animals; or the barbarous Cus- 
toms and Idolatry of savage People, with which most Writers abound.** 


Professors Nicolson and Mohler end their first article with a com- 
ment from Orrery’s Remarks to show that contemporaries felt the 
exactness of Swift’s picture.*’ Orrery’s judgment is confirmed by the 
still earlier writer of A Key, Being Observations and Explanatory 
Notes, upon the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, London, 1726, who de- 
clares apropos of the Astronomers’ Cave, etc., that “Most of these 
Rarities may be seen at Flamsted-House in Greenwich-Park.” But 
the writer, who describes himself on the first title page as “Signor 
Corolini, a noble Venetian now residing in London,” and puts his ob- 
servations in the form of letters to Dean Swift, goes on to say “the 
Load-Stone, no doubt, is a just Emblem of the British Linen and 
Woollen Manufactures, on which depends the Welfare of those 
United Dominions.”** There is a strong element of exhortation in his 
observations on all four books; but those on the third, called “The 
Flying Island,” have much the strangest mixture of sound and un- 
sound applications. After the description of the use of flappers, 
Corolini says: “This is the very case of the Experiment Mongers, 
throughout the good cities of London and Westminster; and I there- 
fore recommend the use of these Flapping-Officers to Messieurs 
Whiston, Desaguliers, Henley, and other Displayers of the abstruse 
Arcana of Nature.”® But upon the description of the shaped foods, 
he remarks: “This is a just Rebuke to those Fops who in the Treats 
they make, regard more the Garniture of their Tables, than the Food 
they intend to set upon them. And, who at a Fish-Dinner, pinch up 


sep, 131. 

St7Op. cit., p. 334. 

88T he Flying Island, p. 15. 
59] bid., p. 7. 
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their Pig’s Eye-Diaper into the shapes of Poultry.”** He goes on to 
let the condemnation include “Pedantick I/literati”; but his turning 
the mockery toward Fops is an example of the abuses to which alle- 
gory is susceptible, and also perhaps of the weakness of Swift’s al- 
legory in this book. Corolini’s comment on thé story of the court 
lady and the footman is: “Does not this resemble, Mr. Dean, the Case 
of the late John Dormer Esq; and Tom Jones his footman? The 
whole of this Affair may be seen among those curious Pieces, intitled, 
The Cases of Impotency and Divorce, in five Volumes, printed for 
Mr. Curll in the Strand; concerning the publication of which the un- 
derwritten Affidavit has been made before the Right Honourable 
the Lord Chief Justice Raymond.” At least Swift’s contemporaries 
were not lacking in confidence that they had read Swift’s riddle. 
Possibly they stayed largely on Corolini’s level and missed, because 
of the defects I have discussed in III above, the force of the underly- 
ing meaning pointed out by Professors Nicolson and Mohler: 


Herein lies the irony of the Voyage to Laputa,—an irony immediately 
apparent in that post-Newtonian generation which had been forced to 
new awareness of the interrelationships of all the parts of the cosmic 
universe. By physical laws, which man may detect, but cannot change, 
each part is related to the whole. Great world and lesser world, each 
obeying natural law, each dependent upon others, all combined by a 


curious power into a whole, which again reflects the parts—such is the 
cosmic philosophy of the Voyage to Laputa. Here we find again that 
“relativity” which makes Swift’s first two voyages so poignant in their 
outlook upon life, but which critics have failed to discover in the third 
voyage. 

Artistically, the last book seems to me the most mixed of the four. 
Swift depicts the Yahoos with all the power of the master of satiric 
allegory. He makes us dwell upon the succession of loathsome physi- 
cal details in his opening description, compelling us to think long 
about the horribleness of the sign before we get to the thing signified. 
He gives us the feeling he means us to share through Gulliver’s com- 


sop, 8. 
61Pp. 12-13. The whole work is apparently one of Curll’s advertising schemes. 
See Ralph Straus, The Unspeakable Curll (London, 1927), pp. 116 n. 2, 280-81. 


62Op. cit., p. 418. See also the development of this idea by Professor Nicolson, 
Voyages to the Moon (New York, 1948), pp. 189-95. 
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ment: “Upon the whole, I never beheld in all my Travels so dis- 
agreeable an Animal, or one against which I naturally conceived so 
strong an Antipathy.”** Then when the revulsion is established, we 
come in the second chapter to the explicit identification: “My horror 
and Astonishment are not to be described, when I observed, in this 
abominable Animal, a perfect human Figure.”** The worst suffering 
that Gulliver has to endure is being called a Yahoo; yet since the 
Houyhnhnms have taught him to abandon self-deception, he cannot 
deny his similarity to the creature he loathes. But he is never identi- 
fied with them. The horses in all their discussions point out his 
distinctness from these animals as well as his likeness to them. They 
are the part of man’s nature to be hated—from Swift’s point of view 
to be suppressed out of existence. The suggestion of substituting 
asses, “in all respects more valuable Brutes,”** when the Yahoos have 
been exterminated enforces the impression that the bestial is not dis- 
pleasing in itself, but only degrading in man. Swift is not writing a 
beast fable in which human weaknesses are shown in animals, as in 
his own “Beasts’ Confession.” What he has to do with here is the dual 
nature of man, “created half to rise and half to fall.” All the division 
of man within himself is represented in Gulliver’s being related both 
to Houyhnhnms and to Yahoos. The power of the book comes from 
our seeing the two parts of humanity distinct and yet juxtaposed. 
But the power of the juxtaposition is weakened because the baser 
part is so much the more distinctly portrayed. I have suggested in 
Section III above that perhaps such a contrast is impossible in satiric 
allegory, where we are not in a state of mind to accept ideal repre- 
sentation. In any case, we feel cheated of the full artistic effect of 
the Houyhnhnm-Yahoo relation. Part of this thwarting of aesthetic 
satisfaction is due, I believe, to our being unsatisfied philosophically. 
63Pp. 207-8. 
64Pp, 213-14. 


®SHis difference from them is as useful as his likeness to them in establishing the 
impression. Cf. I. A. Richards’ comment: “In general, there are very few meta- 
phors in which disparities between tenor and vehicle are not as much operative as 
the similarities. Some similarity will commonly be the ostensive ground of the 
shift, but the peculiar modification of the tenor which the vehicle brings about is 
even more the work of their unlikenesses than of their likenesses.” (The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (Oxford, 1936], p. 127.) 

66P, 257. 
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We feel that if Houyhnhnm and Yahoo were put together, they 
would not make up the full stature of man. J. Horrell in an article 
called “What Gulliver Knew,”*’ has developed the irony of the 
Houyhnhnms’ virtue’s being simply the absence of vice. ‘Their hav- 
ing no learning, which Gulliver points out with respect in chapter 
ix, would have made them very boring companions for Swift, whose 
passion for books is revealed as much in the constant references to 
reading in such an undress expression of himself as the Journal to 
Stella as in a formal utterance such as The Battle of the Books.** He 
cannot, probably for this reason, make Gulliver convince us that 
their conversation is very “improving,” even though “nothing passed 
but what was useful, expressed in the fewest and most significant 
Words.”®° 

How far conscious Swift himself was that he had not really solved 
the problem of the relation of reason and passion must remain a puz- 
zle. Without speculating about the working out of his views in his 
own life, we can bring to bear upon Gulliver the statement in his 


“Thoughts on Religion.” 


Although reason were intended by Providence to govern our passions, 
yet it seems that, in two points of the greatest moment to the being and 
continuance of the world, God hath intended our passions to prevail 
over our reason. The first i is, the propagation of our species, since no 
wise man ever married from the dictates of reason. The other is, the 
love of life, which, from the dictates of reason, every man would de- 
spise, and wish it at an end, or that it never had a beginning.”° 


By this formula, Swift makes the Houyhnhnms reasonable. But the 
dilemma is increased because their life, as he makes Gulliver describe 
it, he declares not despicable; and we wonder if they are reasonable, 
even by Swift’s standards, to esteem it so lightly. 

If the book is really intended at all for our amendment, the worst 
indictment of it is that the sojourn among the Houyhnhnmss totally 
unfits Gulliver for human life. This weakness again is both philo- 


67Sewanee Review, LI, 500, 502. 


68The relation of Reason to anti-intellectualism, a paradox constant in Swift, is 
treated by Quintana, op. cit., pp. 51 ff. and 323 fie. 
69P, 261. 


70Works, ed. Temple Scott, III, 309. 
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sophic and aesthetic. Gulliver’s rudeness to the kind sea captain who 
rescues him and his monstrous cruelty to his family fit no more with 
the conception we have formed of his character than with the 
Houyhnhnm standards of reason and benevolence. If the horses are 
an ideal of perfection which satisfies Swift, it is perhaps his final 
irony that living with them does leave Gulliver in a pathological 
state. This may be his underlining of human imperfection, that the 
association with perfection only makes it worse. But such an inter- 
pretation does little to assuage the feeling of aesthetic and philo- 
sophic frustration with which the book leaves us. The degree of this 
feeling is a proof of Swift’s genius in satiric allegory, for we measure 
our unsatisfied state by the tremendousness of our expectation. Swift 
has raised a hope that even he cannot appease. 
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Notes and Documents 


Informal Publication of Late Sixteenth-Century 
Verse Satire 


I N the important studies of late sixteenth-century verse satire there 
is little agreement about the origins of the genre. The diver- 
gences in opinion probably arose from the contrasting assumptions 
of the scholars who introduced the explanations.’ This study is based 
on another assumption, one which promises to bring order to the 
history of this verse. The assumption is that young courtiers gave 
each satiric composition immediate informal publication by recita- 
tion or by circulation of manuscript and that this informal publica- 
tion marks the time when each writer began to influence his fellows. 

Before comparing this idea with some of those now prevailing, 
one might stress the specific scope of the inquiry. It is well known 
that after the middle of the sixteenth century there was a substantial 
lapse of interest in satiric verse. The old movement finally expired 
with George Gascoigne. Then late in the century, as competent 
students have observed, verse satire flourished with fresh vigor and 
fresh forms and was produced by other men with other motives—in 
short, was a new movement. It is the cause of this new satiric turn 
with which this essay deals. 

R. M. Alden’s Rise of Formal Satire, a careful examination of the 
parallels between sixteenth-century verse and Roman prototypes, 
implies by its very nature that the steady ferment of humanistic zeal 
was the cause of the formal satires of the 1590’s. Nowhere does he 
refute the possibility that the English writers turned to ancient mod- 


1This is no place to defend the logical commonplace that assumptions of histor- 
ians have a vital réle to play in their interpretations. Scholarship cannot eliminate 
assumptions. It is good procedure to acknowledge them and to select wisely among 
alternatives. 
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els for other reasons.? T. K. Whipple’s study of the influence of 
Martial leaves the same general impression.* 

The theories of Alden and Whipple are almost flatly contradicted 
by those of H. V. Routh in The Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature. Ignoring Alden’s clear-cut distinction between satire as a 
form and as a mode, Routh takes for granted that satire in imitation 
of the classics appeared as an incidental aspect of the development of 
realistic writing about London life to meet the demand of middle- 
class readers. His discussion passes readily from the prose of Greene, 
Nashe, and Harvey to the verse of Lodge, Hall, and Marston, and 
then on to character writing in the seventeenth century.* Whipple 
and O. J. Campbell, in their specialized studies, follow reputable 
historians in tracing the unrest to social and economic conditions at 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and so they place themselves es- 
sentially with Routh.* 

Views not in harmony with either of the above may be found in 
G. B. Harrison’s edition of Marston’s Scourge of Villanie. This 
scholar thinks Marston’s satire is typical of the “Melancholick Hu- 
mour” prevalent at that time, or is an expression of the “heartsick- 
ness of the age” over the passing of its great men and over the 
dominance of vicious newcomers. In short, closely akin to social, 
economic, and political causes are psychological biases of the age, 
which satire expresses.® 

Still another student, Hugh Walker, simply avoids the issue. He 
reverts partially to Alden’s useful distinction between mode and 
form, but employs it chiefly as a method of classifying his material, 
which includes satiric prose. His chapter on the development of 
Elizabethan verse satire includes the epigram. In the chronological 
presentation of informed statements about successive examples of 
satiric art, aside from mention of literary models, he hardly touches 


*The Rise of Formal Satire in England under Classical Influence (Philadelphia, 
1899). 


8Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas W yatt to Ben Jonson (Berke- - 


ley, 1925). 
4Cambridge History of English Literature (1909), IV, 316-63. 


5Whipple, op. cit., pp. 327-37; Campbell, Cozmicall Satyre (San Marino, Calif, 


1938), pp. 15-24. 
®The Bodley Head Quartos (London, 1925), pp. vii-xi. 
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on causation.” And finally, when one hopes to conclude the survey 
with what could reasonably be expected to be the latest work on the 
subject, the recent Literary History of England edited by A. C. 
Baugh, one finds virtually no mention of the satire of the 1590’s.° 

After this glance at several of the leading studies of the subject, 
one comes to the conclusion that it is equally reputable to say that 
the basic cause of the verse satire of the 1590’s is literary, or social, 
or psychological. Which was the effective cause? Did verse satire 
grow out of the disillusion of the age, or were its authors content to 
produce new works in traditional patterns? Apparently a closer ob- 
servation of the sequence of productions and more precise dating 
would help in revealing just how and why the satire of the 1590’s 
came about. If so informed a recent critical writer as David Worces- 
ter can say, “The history of modern verse satire begins with the 
publication of Joseph Hall’s Virgidemiarum Sex Libri in 1597-1598” 
with no glance at the priority of John Donne’s satires, which H. J.C. 
Grierson had thought Donne wrote in “1593, or more probably 
1594-5,” it is regrettable that more confidence is not given to in- 
formal publication.’ It is possible that the practice of calculating the 
time of writing from the date of printing has created a needless 
timidity in the presence of other, less obvious, testimony as to when 
a work became influential. 

To try to reckon the influence of these men by the date when 
their works appeared in print seems useless because every one con- 
cedes that sixteenth-century English courtiers were not normally 
interested in giving their newly-created poetry to printers. Although 
the date of informal publication of courtly writing cannot be shown 
to have any close relation to the date of imprint until the distaste for 
commercial publication began to evaporate during the last decade of 


tEnglish Satire and Satirists (London and New York, 1925). 


8Tucker Brooke, the author of the section on the Renaissance, died before he saw 
all the galley proofs. Mr. Baugh recalls no discussion of the topic and thinks the 
omission is best explained an an accidental oversight. 

Brooke gave twelve pages to the early satire of Skelton, Barclay, and others lead- 
ing up to and including John Heywood. He gave two short sentences to the satire 
of Sir John Davies and less than that to any of the others. Marston’s Scourge of 
Villanie is unmentioned. 

*Worcester, The Art of Satire (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 151; Grierson, The 
Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), II, 100. 
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the century, every one continues, like David Worcester, to think of 
printing dates, except, of course, in connection with such conspicu- 
ous exceptions as the writings of Wyatt, Surrey, and Sidney—excep- 
tions made necessary by the fact of their several deaths years before 
printers went to work on their writings. If each had lived his full 
span of years, would we now date his writings as we do? Inasmuch 
as dependence upon printing leaves the influence of courtly writing 
upon courtiers virtually untraceable, scholars might try to abandon 
it for this section of literary history. In this discussion I am, by way 
of experiment, doing just that. I have examined established bio- 
graphical evidence for the purpose of ascertaining when each writer 
came under Court influence and when he began to write epigrams of 
satiric content or formal satires, two forms that belong together, for 
both are by courtly writers, both are in verse, and both are in imita- 
tion of classical models. I assume that each successful bit of writing 
got prompt informal publication of some sort in the Court group 
and that its influence there began at once. I undertake to keep from 
arriving at conclusions more positive than the evidence which 
supports them. 

I accept as an undisputed fact of literary history that the satiric 
mode is found in all writings except the most primitive and that it 
may appear whenever the temperament of an author or the nature of 
his subject brings it out. I also accept the ample evidence of the 
familiarity of sixteenth-century English schoolboys with Roman 
satire, so that the availability of classical forms is almost as universal 
as satiric modes. An effective impulse to write satire is all that was 
needed to bring these possibilities to fruition. 

A study of the writings of the court satirists and of the available 
biographical material about them reveals a standard pattern. The 
history of each poet is in outline the same: a brilliant, well-educated 
young man of fairly good family arrives in London at about the age 
of twenty. He makes his way into the Court, and he is then talked 
about for his wit. His first writing is satiric. He makes no effort to 
print. In his later years he assures every one that his satiric writing is 
the product of his early youth. In view of the great place of the 
Court in Tudor England, his behavior is to be expected in an am- 
bitious man. 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Court, particularly its less formal outer fringe, 
was the place where hope of fame and fortune could reasonably 
start. Nearly any man decently dressed could penetrate as far as the 
Presence Chamber. Who knew how much farther he could go if he 
could stand out beyond the sad average of the ambitious? With Eng- 
lishmen going to court by thousands what chance had modest merit 
or unassuming excellence? For those unequipped with high family 
connection, self-advertisement within the Court group might bring 
the prominence without which all effort was vain. For those born 
into wealthy and influential families a self-initiated boost might add 
to their inherited good fortune. A reputation for wit could do no 
harm. 

Among the many ways of focusing others’ eyes on one’s merit 
was literary production. The Universities and Inns of Court must 
have been largely filled with literary nonentities, but these institu- 
tions figure in literary history as the nurses of infant talents, talents 
that often found further nurture in the Queen’s court. The flood 
of imitative pastoral verse and the late sixteenth-century spate of 
Petrarchan sonnet sequences were surely produced to make an im- 
pression rather than to give expression. Self-advertisement was the 
usual object of the creative process, as Harington more than once 
admitted; for the Court was, as John Donne remarked, “the forge 
where fortunes are made; or at least the shop where they are sold.” 

To the ambitious young courtier, or rather to the young man am- 
bitious to be a courtier, the glittering career of John Harington 
showed how a gay youngster of literary inclination could draw at- 
tention with his wit during the years in which he was gaining age 
enough to merit responsible assignment. The son of a courtier, the 
godson of the Queen, the friend of Burleigh, Walsingham, and 
Egerton, and a ready linguist, Harington appeared at Court in 1581 
at the age of 20. After a master’s degree from Cambridge he was 
reading law at Lincoln’s Inn. In his early days at Eton he had made 
Latin epigrams, and he had found the form congenial to his irre- 
pressible joviality. He began at once to display his wit in English 
epigrams. Some had personal point which the knowing caught, some 
exploited a pun, a contrast, or play on words, most were satirical. 
These ephemeral verses were not printed during his lifetime. While 
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a good many clearly show that they were written after 1590 and a 
few even in the reign of James I, a good proportion of the 428 epi- 
grams Norman E. McClure has collected were apparently passed 
around before 1583 or 1584.*° Their influence on courtiers should 
be dated from that time.” 

While Harington’s epigrams were generally satiric in mode, it is 
not necessary to assume that he was driven by the traditional zeal of 
the satirist to castigate the evils and the follies of the world. Any 
serious motive can always be easily over-emphasized in youthful 
satire. The impulse to draw attention to one’s brilliance is a steady in- 
gredient of youthful behavior, and a shocking disregard for conven- 
tions or for personal feelings is a perennial technique. Harington’s 
ability to write verses well, a talent which his father encouraged, and 
his urge to make a jest on every occasion seem to have combined to 
produce the epigrams and start the vogue for witty writing, as John 
Davies’ imitation promptly showed. In a would-be young courtier’s 
eyes the merry laughter of groups in the Presence Chamber would 
give Harington’s success an influence far more potent than any 
printed page of Martial or of Wyatt. If so, Harington’s court suc- 
cess, rather than Wyatt’s or Martial’s satire, would be what others 
would naturally try to imitate. Just as Harington occasionally 
echoed Martial, his imitators would reflect Martial also, but that 
would not be an important virtue. Martial had been unnoticed for a 
long time, in the sense in which a courtier wanted attention. Har- 
ington was a likelier model because he seemed to be the most prom- 


10The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Harington (Philadelphia, 1930). 

11$ince the dating of Harington’s earlier epigrams is crucial to this discussion I 
shall remind the reader of some of the evidence. Harington’s father, who died in 
1582, wrote good verse. The son credits his father with the translation of a passage 
in Orlando Furioso, which he uses “by inheritance.” Harington’s younger brother 
also translated a passage. Evidently young John grew up in a writing family. The 
passage in Orlando that caused the Queen to ask him to translate the whole work, 
as Townsend Rich, Harington & Ariosto (New Haven, 1940), pp. 22-35, points out, 
is a skilful piece of work, although, on internal evidence, earlier than the rest of the 
text. But the whole work, consisting of over 4,100 stanzas in ottava rima, took him 
“yeeres, & months, & weeks, and dayes” to complete. He must have started it long 
before 1590, probably not ree | after his marriage in 1583. His reputation as a 
merry wit in court preceded all this. One must conclude from such biographical 
evidence that he wrote a substantial number of epigtams before he started Orlando. 
Rich says, p. 10, “No doubt he began his career as a writer of epigrams as soon as 
he arrived at Court, and he quickly obtained a reputation as a wit.’ 
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ising of the young men without great fortune or great family. 
Through informal publication he became the first of a distinguished 
number of satiric writers before 1595, and the emulation he invited 
should not be ignored. No one can tell how many young courtiers 
tried to imitate Harington, just as no one can tell how many were 
at the same time trying to gain attention by writing some kind of 
Petrarchan sonnets after the manner of Sidney’s still unprinted 
Astrophell and Stella, for only the successful are heard of. But the 
stakes were high and the players probably numerous.” 

The earliest winning follower of Harington was John Davies, 
generally referred to by his eventual title as Sir John Davies to dis- 
tinguish him from other men of the same name. Educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, he came to the Middle Temple in 1588, at the 
age of 19. He probably began writing epigrams at once. The scan- 
dalous success of his verse was all he could have hoped for. Like 
Harington, but more promptly and completely, he turned from 
ribaldry and wit to serious poetic work, producing the impressive 
Nosce Teipsum before the age of 30. Unlike Harington he finally 
achieved a successful career in public life. The abusive wit of his epi- 
grams was, on the whole, sharper than Harington’s and his use of 
Martial not dissimilar. After his epigrams brought him to the atten- 
tion of the influential, he built a solid career on his legal ability.’* 

Just a little later the career of John Donne was started apparently 
on Harington’s pattern. Home to London before twenty after a half 
dozen years at the Universities, he began reading law at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1592 and entered as best he could into the fashionable Court 
group. More original than any of Harington’s other young imitators, 


12The fact that Harington would never receive preferment was eventually dis- 
closed only by the turn of affairs, and the slow revelation came too late to discour- 
age only slightly younger contemporaries. 

18The bibliographical puzzle of Davies’ first work seems beyond solution. Coupled 
irrelevantly with Marlowe’s translations of elegies by Ovid, six undated editions of 
the epigrams appeared, all given the imprint “At Middleborough,” a Low Country 
town from which Puritan pamphlets often came. Since the book was included in 
the banning and burning of satires in 1599, at least one of the editions had appeared 
before that date. The Short Title Catalogue says “[1590?],” but Tucker Brooke, 
“The Marlowe Canon,” PMLA, XXXVII (1922), 397-98, thought it was impossible 
to determine when they first appeared. He believed the six editions covered a 
“period of forty or fifty years (ca. 1600-1640).” 
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Donne began writing amusingly cynical lyrics almost at once." 
While he produced a few epigrams he early found that his genius 
lay in more complex compositions. The satires of Horace and Juve- 
nal and the elegies of Ovid were all familiar literary models from 
which he learned much, but no man was ever more ambitious than 
Donne, and the example of Harington as a successful courtier wit 
was still valid. Unlike Harington or Davies, Donne had a naturally 
satiric vein, and the mode infused much of his best poetry as well as 
prose. Then the stress on verbal wit, which the epigram fosters, gave 
Donne an early impetus toward that most characteristic aspect of 
his mature style. By the erid of 1597 his attempts to gain attention 
brought him his start in public life, the appointment as Secretary to 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Egerton." 

The fourth young satirist was Joseph Hall, subsequently Bishop 
Hall, who came to London in 1594 with a brilliant academic record, 
a knack at versification, and an apparent ambition to win advance- 
ment in the church, for which a place in even the outer reaches of 
the Court would be of use. He followed close on Donne’s satires 
with at least three, the “Tooth-lesse Satyrs,” which probably were 
known in Court circles for a year or two before they reached the 
printer in the first appearance of Virgidemiarum in 1597. There is 
an interesting contradiction in three facts: (1) Meres named Hall as 
a Satirist in 1598, (2) the bishops banned “Satyres tearmed Halles 
Satyres viz vergidemiarum or his toothles or bitinge Satyres” in 1599, 
(3) all early printings were anonymous. Since this was only a short 
time before the author entered holy orders, it seems probable that he 


14Since Donne was successful in keeping his literary productions, except those 
few things which he wished to have printed, under private circulation until he 
died, no one can now untangle the facts of chronology except tentatively and par- 
tially. Grierson says, op. cit., Il, 8, about the Songs and Sonets, “Of ail Donne’s 
poems these are the most difficult to date with any definiteness. Jonson, Drum- 
mond notes, ‘affirmith Done to have written all his best pieces ere he was twenty- 
five years old,’ that would be before 1598, the year in which Donne became secre- 


tary to Sir Thomas Egerton. This harmonizes fairly well with such indications of | 


date as are discoverable in the Elegies.” 

E. K. Chambers would set the dating still earlier. Evelyn Hardy, Donne: A Spirit 
In Conflict (London, 1942), pp. 37-38, says, “Certainly very oaie® 

15Obviously Donne’s early writings, copious arid‘ well known though they were 
through informal publication, were not the only factor in the decision to give him 
the position. 
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tried to play the game both ways, i.e., take advantage of whatever 
fame might arise with the public as well as with the Court on the one 
hand, and then seek protection from whatever blame might fall on a 
Court figure who sought a printer on the other. 

In 1598 John Marston, whose opportunity to gain Court advan- 
tage by writing would surely be less than Hall’s and perhaps a little 
better than Lodge’s, followed the slight satires which he appended to 
The Metamorphosis of Py gmalion’s Image with the startling Scourge 
of Villanie. This is not the place to make a critical analysis of the 
work. Suffice it to say that it is the first verse that was obviously 
written to reach the public as serious, castigating satire, the first verse 
satire of the times not wholly the vehicle of youthful self-exhibition. 
Thereafter there was plenty of satiric verse in print, and informal 
publication ceased to be of major significance. 

To complete the roll of satirists through 1599, a number of minor 
writers deserve brief mention. Thomas Bastard, the author of 
Chrestoleros: Seven Books of Epigrammes, 1598, was known as a 
poet and a writer of witty verses during his Oxford days, ten years 
before his unimpressive volume appeared. Like secondary figures al- 
ways, he seems to have been more inclined to follow than to lead in 
literary fashions. The shadowy sketch of the life of Everard Guilpin 
(often given as Edward Guilpin or Gilpin) brings the author of 
Skialetheia, 1598, to Gray’s Inn in 1591. A resemblance between a 
passage in Satire I and Shakespeare’s Richard II suggests that it was 
written later, say after 1594. The writer may have hoped for court 
notice. A little later John Weever, Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut 
and Newest Fashion, 1599, added his name to the list of youthful 
aspirants who turned to epigram, before he was twenty and pub- 
lished before he was twenty-five. In the same youthful class is Rich- 
ard Barnfield, whose Encomion of Lady Pecunia, 1598, is hardly 
satire to the casual eye, for its inane verse seems almost naive praise. 
Little is known of William Rankins, whose Seaven Satyres applyed 
to the weeke, appeared in 1598, except that he had published other 
works and seems to have been something like a professional writer. 
The pseudonym, “T. Tyro,” of Tyros Roaring Megge, 1598, has 
never been penetrated. No conjectural identification of “T. M. 
Gent.” of Micro-cynicon. Six Snarling Satyres, 1599, is commonly 
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accepted. All in all, these lesser works indicate little more than the 
establishment of a vogue by earlier and more capable performers. 

Incidentally there seems to have been no connection with the 
simultaneously written controversial satire, mostly in prose, until 
the bishops’ order to the Stationers’ Company, June 1, 1599, grouped 
them together by commanding that “noe Satyres or Epigrams be 
printed hereafter.” ** 

Between Gascoigne and Marston all verse satirists, except Lodge, 
whose satire was inconsequential, were ambitious young courtiers 
who probably neither felt-nor reflected any serious discontent with 
the age.’ According to biographical evidence, they gave their 
writings informal publication by recitation or by circulation of 
manuscript. In general their satires were heard or read earlier than is 
commonly assumed when stress is placed on dates of formal publi- 
cation. Priority in time and in influence must go to Harington, who 
started the vogue with epigrams. The movement was under way 
before the fin de siécle disillusion is usually dated. Fully developed 
and timely forms of satire, which Marston exploited, came from the 
four brilliant youths who wrote verse satire to attract the attention 
of the Court: Harington, Davies, Donne, and Hall. 


Joun Witcox 


16Spenser’s Prosopopoeia, or Mother Hubberds Tale is an exception more appar- 
ent than real. Probably written about 1580 as a courtly controversial satire, it had 
no evident literary influence through informal publication. Printed in 1591, it 
cannot be traced as an influence on the satires of the decade. 


17Thomas Lodge could not have entertained any serious ambition to be a courtier - 
after he became a professional writer about 1580. Past thirty-five when he wrote 
A Fig for Momus, printed in 1595, he included an offer to publish a “whole centon 
of them” if encouraged. It was Lodge’s business tg write in popular veins, and the 
priority of A Fig as printed verse satire is testimony to the  neinge 5 taste among 
readers. Since he did not succeed well enough to resume the form, it is reasonable 
to assume that no one turned to satiric verse through his example. 


















































Adaptations of Areopagitica 


C HARLES BLOUNT, deist and Whig pamphleteer, published an adap- 
tation of Areopagitica in 1693* to turn public opinion against 
the Licensing Act, which in that year had come up for renewal. 
Since the Act was renewed by only a marginal vote and since in 1695 
it was allowed to lapse, Thomas Babington Macaulay concluded that 
Blount and hence Milton had helped to turn the tide in this event so 
important to the history of the press.’ It is possible that Macaulay, as 
a good Whig historian, exaggerated the influence of Blount’s adapta- 
tion; but the fact remains that Milton, through Blount, spoke his 
powerful arguments for freedom of thought and expression at a time 
when such arguments could have had a singular effect. This adapta- 
tion and its possible influence are well known and need no further 
comment here; what is not well known is that two other adaptations 
of Areopagitica appeared shortly after the Popish Plot and that they 
too spoke to a crisis in the history of the press. 

Charles Blount published the first of these adaptations in 1679 un- 
der the title A Just Vindication of Learning: or, An Humble Ad- 
dress to the High Court of Parliament in Behalf of the Liberty of the 
Press. William Denton, physician and writer of political pamphlets, 
published the second, An Apology for the Liberty of the Press,’ in 
1681. The circumstances which called out these adaptations may be 
briefly told. In May of 1679 the Licensing Act, which had been 
passed in 1662, was deliberately allowed to lapse and was not re- 
newed until 1685 by the “loyal” Parliament. During this period, par- 
ticularly from 1679 to 1680, the judiciary attempted to regulate the 
press, with the result that William Scroggs, the Chief Justice, found 
himself in public disfavor because of his high-handed decisions con- 
cerning printers and printing. These decisions, coupled with other 


1Reasons Humbly Offered for the Liberty of Unlicens’d Printing. To Which is 
Subjoin’d, the Just and True Character of Edmund Bobun, the Licenser of the 
Press (London, 1693). 

2History of England, chap. xix, in The Works of Lord Macaulay (London, 1866), 
Ill, 636 ff. 

8This essay appeared in Denton’s Jus Cesaris et Ecclesia vere dicte (London 
1681). See G. F. Sensabaugh, “Areopagitica Adapted,” Modern Language Notes, 
XLI (1946), 166-69. 
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questionable actions, aroused such opposition that he was summarily 
impeached. Before and during impeachment proceedings a great 
pamphlet war arose in which Scroggs defended the right of the 
courts to regulate the press and in which the opposition, chiefly 
Whig, demanded complete freedom of thought and expression. As 
might be expected, members of both the Tory and Whig parties 
took strong stands on the issue. 

Battle was joined when Benjamin Harris printed in 1679 An Ap- 
peal from the Country to the City,* in which Charles Blount, its 
author, painted in terrifying colors the fate of London should the 
Papists gain control of the City. For printing such a book, Harris 
was brought to trial before Chief Justice Scroggs, who stated the 
position of the courts succinctly: 


’Tis not long since, that all the Judges met, by the King’s Command; 
as they did sometime before too: and they both Times declared unani- 
mously, That all Persons, that do Write, or Print, or Sell any Pamphlet, 
that is either Scandalous to Publick, or Private Persons; such Books may 
be seized, and the Person punished by Law: That all Books, which are 
Scandalous to the Government, may be seized; and all Persons so Expos- 
ing them, may be Punished. And further; That all Writers of News, 
though not Scandalous, Seditious, nor Reflective upon the Government, 
or the State; yet if they are Writers (as there are few others) of False- 
News, they are Indictable, and Punishable upon that Account.° 


In a speech before the King’s Bench, Chief Justice Scroggs amplified 


the position of the courts in the battle over the freedom of the press: 


In short it is the proper business of this Court, and our Duties that sit 
Judges here, to take care to prevent and punish the mischiefs of the 
Press. 

For if men can with any safety Write and Print whatever they please, 
the Papists will be sure to put in for their share too, so that what be- 
tween them, and the Factious, and the Mercenaries that write for him 
that hires, and for what they are hired, we shall be infected with the 
French Disease in Government, and be overrun with Lies and Libels, 


4An Appeal from the Country to the City, for the Preservation of His Majesties 


Person, Liberty, Property, and the Protestant Religion (London, 1679). 

5A Short, but Just Account of the Tryal of Benjamin Harris, upon an Informa- 
tion Brought against him for Printing and Vending a Late Seditious Book called An 
Appeal from the Country to the City, for the Preservation of His Majesties Person, 
Liberty, Property, and the Protestant Religion (1679), p. 6. 
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which agrees neither with English mens honesty nor Courage, who were 
wont, to scorn to say what they durst not own.° 


Scroggs found staunch support from Roger L’Estrange, an ex- 
treme Tory and a pamphleteer of unflagging zeal, who before the Act 
lapsed had held the apparently lucrative office of Licenser. Though 
perhaps he privately deplored that the judiciary had attempted to 
take over the function of his former office, he publicly defended the 
right of the courts to suppress what they considered subversive, par- 
ticularly since, as he claimed, unlicensed printing could lead, as it 
had in the days of the Puritan Rebellion, to the collapse of the Es- 
tablished Religion and of constituted authority and government. 
Such a threat to the country, from the Tory point of view, com- 
pelled L’Estrange to remind the people of England of their experi- 
ence during the Civil War period: 


Methinks the People of England, after all this Experience, should be 
both Wiser and Honester, then by treading the same steps over again, or 
re-engage themselves in the same Miseries and Crimes: Or if both Con- 
science and Common Prudence should have quite forsaken us, the very 
shame, methinks of being fooled over again the same way, should move 
us to bethink our selves. Or if that very shame were lost too, it was so 
Base, so Scandalous, a Servitude; we were Slaves to the Meanest of the 
Rabble: And our Masters were a greater Infamy to us than our Fetters; 
the very Ignominy cannot but work an /ndignation in any thing that 
wears the Soul of an Englishman." 


Such an attempt by the judiciary and by Tory pamphleteers to 
muzzle the press elicited strong replies from liberal forces in Eng- 
land. Both Scroggs and L’Estrange were reviled in pamphlets and 
broadsides. In one broadside, Scroggs appears as a wild bull, bellow- 
ing over his impeachment and lamenting that he had been required 
to act as a judge in such troublesome and seditious times: 


A Plague of my Starrs, that ever I shu’d be Born in a Time of Printing! 
by Wakemans Soul, I hope he’s Frying in Hell, that first invented that 


6William Scroggs, The Lord Chief Justice Scroggs bis Speech in the Kings-Bench 
the First Day of this Present Michaelmas Term 1679 (London, 1679), p. 7. 


7A Seasonable Memorial in Some Historical Notes upon the Liberties of the 
Presse and Pulpit: with the Effects of Popular Petitions, Tumults, Associations, Im- 
postures, and Disaffected Common Councils (2d ed., London, 1680), p. 35. (The 
first edition also appeared in 1680.) 
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Heretical Art; I thought to have sent all those mangy Booksellers, Print- 
ers, &c. to the Devil by whole Sale, and to have set up an Inquisition 
against Printing.® 


L’Estrange fared even worse, for he was in a sense a symbol of the 
tyranny that could accompany a Licensing Act. His political ene- 
mies twitted him in that he had lost his position as Licenser and satir- 
ized his Observator, a Tory paper whose main purpose was to attack 
the press and the Whig Party. According to Whigs, this paper be- 
trayed his true colors: 


One with half an eye may, see him: He is still big with the Press, he 
begins his Observations with it; ’tis Mr. Inquisitor, you may know him 
by the mark of the Beast in his forehead: He is sore grieved at the Press, 
tis the Press had made the people mad, because he cannot hang his 
Padlock on it again, that he might stifle all a against the Papists, 
and put the Guinies and Crowns in his Pocket; oh! those were the 
Golden days he would fain see again, but in the mean time this Licenser 
is turning Physician, and he will forsooth either quickly cure or kill the 
people.° 

But not all the attacks upon L’Estrange were in such a rollicking and 
humorous vein; sober opponents questioned whether he was quali- 
fied to act as a Licenser or even competent enough to discuss the 
issues under debate: 


As for his Defence of the publick Government, "Tis the Opinion of 
more Doctors then one, that he had better have let it all alone: as having 
done more harm then good. He has only exasperated, exagitated and 
boutfeud, by accusing almost a third part of the Protestants of the 
Kingdom of Plots and Contrivances, vilifying and discountenancing the 
Kings Evidence and distracting the minds of People in general; and still 
the Burthen of his Song is, oh the Exorbitont Liberty of the Press; as 
if he only wrote for his Licensers Place, and the sweets of Domineering 
at Stationers-Hall. And indeed I must needs say, that I could never find 
by any of Mr. L’Estranges Writings, that he has either Learning or His- 
tory enough, to interpose in any of the Contests now on Foot, which is 
a work for more sober and judicious Pens then his.?° 


8The Bellowings of a Wild-Bull: or, Scrogg’s Roaring Lamentation for Being 
Impeached of High-Treason (London, 1680], p. 3. 

98The Observator Observ’d: or, Protestant Observations upon Anti-Protestant 
Pamphlets (1681), No. 1, Friday (May 6), sig. Afr. 

10], P., Mr. L’Estrange Refuted with bis own Arguments. Being a Reply to bis 
Late Impertinent Pamphlet Entituled L’Estrange No Papist (London, 1681), p. 35. 
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Such attacks, both humorous and sober, appeared often between 
1679 and 1681, when the Whigs suffered a sharp defeat at the hands 
of Charles II in the colorful Parliament at Oxford. After this defeat, 
which temporarily routed the Whig Party, issues over freedom of 
the press seemed to have aroused less interest, and hence controversy 
over them flagged until the renewed Licensing Act brought them 
before the Parliament of 1693. 

Into this controversy which flourished between 1679 and 1681 
Charles Blount and William Denton tossed their adaptations of Are- 
opagitica. They apparently believed that Milton had spoken with 
such clarity and force to the issues of a free press that they wanted 
him to speak again at this period of crisis, hoping that his arguments 
would help turn the tide of public opinion against the arbitrary ac- 
tions of Scroggs and against the effusions of Tories like Roger 
L’Estrange. Whether their hopes were rewarded will perhaps never 
be known, but since both Blount and Denton were well-known 
pamphleteers it seems likely that through them Milton exerted con- 
siderable influence. At least it is clear that Milton convinced two 
voluminous writers of the iniquity of licensing acts and of the de- 
sirability of a free press. 

G. F. SENSABAUGH 
































Two Versions of Shaftesbury’s 


Inquiry Concerning Virtue 


O* the blank page preceding the title of the British Museum 
copy of the 1699 version of Shaftesbury’s An Inquiry Con- 
cerning Virtue appears the handwritten inscription: 

This first Edition of Ld. Shaftesbury’s Enq. into Virtue is now scarce, 
& it is become particularly valuable by an Observation of Dr. Blair’s, in 
his Lectures on Rhetoric, who remarks, ‘that by comparing it, with the 
corrected edition of the same treatise, as it now stands in his works, we 
see one of the most usefull & curious Examples of the Limae Labor.’ 
Blair, in continuing his comments on Shaftesbury, defines limae 
labor as “the art of polishing, breaking long sentences, and working 
up an imperfect draught into a highly finished performance.” 

As a prose stylist Shaftesbury was, next to Addison, perhaps the 
most influential writer of the Augustan Age. A contemporary jour- 
nalist writing in 1711, the year of the first edition of the Character- 
istics, spoke of its “pure, correct, noble and flowing Stile,”* and 
seven years later a periodical writer regarded Shaftesbury as a ter- 
minal figure in citing “the most approv’d Authors, from Chaucer 
to Shaftesbury.”? 

Although the Characteristics comprehends a good measure of lit- 
erary criticism, a true insight into Shaftesbury’s stylistic principles 
is possible only through an analysis of the models in which they are 
given concrete expression. When only a finished product is available 
for inspection, it is difficult to decide how much of its strength and 
beauty is the result of felicitous chance and how much of labor, how 
much of trial and error and how much of the application of con- 
sciously-formulated principles. When, however, an early and a 
late version of an artistic work exist, a rough sketch to be compared 
to the finished canvas, then these matters may be decided with 
some degree of assurance. 

Early manuscript versions of some literary works have been pub- 
lished by scholars for comparison and contrast with the printed ver- 


1Abel Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, Il (July, 1711), 454. 
2The Criticks, Being Papers upon the Times. No. X (March 10, 1718). 
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sions many years after the fame of the works has been established. 
The normal procedure is exposure of the chrysalis long after the 
butterfly has flourished and become a permanent adornment of the 
literary landscape. An Inquiry Concerning Virtue is one of the few 
works by a major author in English literature of which the crude 
materials were exposed to the world before their metamorphosis 
into final artistic form. An Inquiry was methodically polished, re- 
vised, and carefully reorganized over a ten-year period after an 
original obscure publication in 1699 and subsequently given a new 
and respectable berth as Treatise IV of the Characteristics. 

Tradition has it that the original version was given to the press by 
John Toland without the author’s knowledge and that Shaftesbury 
immediately attempted to stem its circulation. In a personal letter 
written in 1709, he speaks of it as “an imperfect thing, brought into 
the world many years since, contrary to the author’s design, in his 
absence beyond sea, and in a disguised, disordered style.”* In the 
Characteristics he labels it “an unshapen foetus or false birth” and 
an “abortive piece.” 


The circumstances of publication are described by Shaftesbury’s 
son. 


During my father’s stay in Holland an imperfect edition of his Inquiry 
after Virtue was printed, surreptitiously taken from a rough draft, 
sketched when he was but twenty years of age. He was greatly cha- 
grined at this, and immediately bought up the whole impression before 
many of the books were sold, and set about completing the Treatise 
which he published himself not long after.‘ 


Shaftebury’s zeal in buying up this edition may explain its extreme 
rarity. Only four copies are known to exist at the present, none of 
which is in this country. 

New evidence of the anonymous circulation of Shaftesbury’s 
manuscript is found in a treatise, Free Thoughts in Defence of a 
Future State (1700), written in part as a reply to An Inquiry.’ The 
author, Robert Day, starts by discussing certain notions he has en- 

8Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of 


Shaftesbury, ed. Benjamin Rand (London, 1900), p. 405. 
4]bid., p. xxiii. 


5See A. O. Aldridge, “Shaftesbury’s Earliest Critic,” Modern Philology, XLIV 
(1946), 10-22. 
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countered “in a private manuscript by an anonymous author” and 
after several pages of comment tells us that he is opposing An 
Inquiry Concerning Virtue, “having formerly had a sight of the 
M.S. tho yet ignorant of the Author.” Apparently, Day had begun 
his answer to An Inquiry some time before its publication, unaware 
that it ever would appear in print. His reference to the circulation 
of the manuscript version prior to publication supports the view 
that Shaftesbury’s philosophical system had been developed well in 
advance of 1699, if not as early as 1691, “when he was but twenty 
years of age.” 

Other evidence less corroborative of the traditional account, 
however, suggests that Shaftesbury’s chagrin at the premature pub- 
lication of An Inquiry may not have been so great as his son be- 
lieved. In 1701, Shaftesbury gave Pierre des Maizeaux a copy of the 
1699 version and asked him to prepare a French translation.’ It is 
of this task that he is speaking when he writes to des Maizeaux: “I 
cannot but exhort you to continue your work begun; ... and your 
own thought of sending it as a present to Mr. Bayle (to whom I 
cannot but fancy it will be agreeable) is a further inducement to me 
to be urgent with you in this matter against your own modesty.”" 
Shaftesbury’s anxiety to see the translation completed and his will- 
ingness to have it sent to Bayle hardly reveal him as overly reticent 
about the merits of his work. 

It is interesting to consider des Maizeaux’ comments on Shaftes- 
bury’s style. While still unaware that Shaftesbury was the author, 
he wrote (July 21, 1701) to Shaftesbury that he found the style a 
little awkward and the periods too long and too heavy. He was 
ready to overlook these stylistic failings, however, because of the 
excellent sentiments which the author developed and the noble and 
lively tone that he gave to even the most abstract thoughts. Four 
years later when he had discovered the identity of the author (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1705), he described the style as so concise and vigorous 
and the expression as so sublime and noble that the work could not 
properly be presented in the French language. His translation he re- 


®See Ennemond Casati, “Quelques correspondants frangais de Shaftesbury,” 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, XI (1931), 228-29. 


TLife, ed. Rand, pp. 307-8. 
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garded as merely a sketch or a canvas on which he tried to represent 
the force and the beauty of the original. 

In thought, there is little in Shaftesbury’s treatise that is original. 
Professor Ronald S. Crane has shown that similar ideas are to be 
found in many seventeenth-century works of divinity and philos- 
ophy.® In An Inquiry these ideas are crystallized and presented in 
systematic form, and because of the literary appeal of the Character- 
istics and its widespread vogue, these notions have come to be asso- 
ciated particularly with Shaftesbury. The influence of the 1699 
edition of An Inquiry was negligible; the influence of the same ideas 
in the Characteristics was tremendous. 

Book I of An Inquiry ends with the principle that “the perfection 
and height of virtue must be owing to the belief of a God.” On the 
way to this conclusion, Shaftesbury questions the moral excellence 
of the orthodox theological doctrine that the expectation of re- 
wards and punishments in a future state should be considered a 
primary imperative to virtue. He deplores this mercenary scheme 
and advocates the inherent pleasure in virtue itself as a more noble 
and efficacious motive. He attacks also another prominent ethical 
doctrine of the seventeenth century, that the distinction between 
right and wrong depends entirely upon the will of God. Shaftesbury 
opposes this view, held by Locke and others, with the assertion that 
right and wrong have an independent existence and form a standard 
by which every agent, including even God, may be judged. In 
keeping with this position, Shaftesbury maintains that morality is 
independent of religion and that it would be theoretically possible 
for a community of atheists to live on a high ethical plane. Theolog- 
ical belief, he holds, has a profound influence upon conduct. The 
opinion of a deity as mere power, enforcing his absolute will by 
rewards and punishments, fosters only servility not virtue; but faith 
in a benevolent providence produces a salutary influence upon char- 
acter and conduct by raising and increasing the affection toward 
virtue. 

In Book II Shaftesbury attempts to prove that virtue is the good 
and vice the ill of every man. His demonstration is based upon a 


8“Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the Man of Feeling,” E.L.H., 1 (1934), 
205-30. 
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classification of the passions according to the interests which they 
serve. The self-affections tend toward private good, the natural or 
social affections toward public good, and the unnatural affections, 
serving neither society nor self, toward neither public nor private 
good. On the basis of this scheme, Shaftesbury attacks Hobbes’ view 
that the passions are entirely selfish and asserts as a counter-doctrine 
a balance or economy of the affections by which the public and self 
affections are harmoniously adjusted to promote the best interest 
of society and the individual. 

Undoubtedly of greatest significance among these concepts was 
the twofold attack upon mercenary morality, against the theological 
exponents of future rewards and punishments on one hand and 
against the Hobbesian selfish system of ethics on the other. Shaftes- 
bury’s attack on future rewards and Day’ s rejoinder represent an 
ethical-theological duel with at least two important contemporary 
counterparts. In France, Fénelon, the famous exponent of Ja vie in- 
térieure, pleading like Shaftesbury for disinterested virtue, asserted 
“que la charité, principal vertu théologale, est un amour de Dieu 
indépendant du motif de la récompense.”® The practical Bossuet, 
looking askance at this and other visionary ideas latently dangerous 
to the tradition he represented, repudiated them so vigorously that 
Fénelon was delivered an ecclesiastical rebuke and forced to retract. 
In England, midway between the publication of An Inquiry and the 
Characteristics, Francis Atterbury, in defending future rewards and 
punishments, took the extreme view that “were there no Life after 
this, First Men would be really more miserable than Beasts: and 
Secondly, the best of Men would be often the most miserable.” He 
was answered by Benjamin Hoadly, with sentiments exactly parallel 
to Shaftesbury’s, that man is made happy through the practice of 
virtue and that “the chief Happiness of a reasonable Creature must 
consist in living as Reason directs, whether he lives one Day, or to 
Eternity.”™ 


%Oeuvres de Fénelon (Versailles, 1820), IV, 180. 


10Sermons and Discourses (London, 1740), II, 20. The sermon containing this view 
was delivered in 1706. 


11“A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury (1706),” in Several Tracts 
(London, 1715), pp. 115-16. 
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Apparently Robert Day’s Free Thoughts was the only work 
drawn out by the 1699 version of Shaftesbury’s treatise, but a host 
of clergymen and other critics engaged in controversy over the 
revision of 1711. Part II, Section III, of Shaftesbury’s The Moralists 
is a defense of An Inquiry against Day’s chief objections although 
they are not identified as Day’s. 

Since the outline and fundamental principles of the 1699 version 
are essentially the same as those of 1711, as far as thought is con- 
cerned the earlier version is not “abortive,” and the revision did not 
consist in “completing” the, treatise. Although one large section of 
illustrative material is greatly reduced in the 1711 edition, there are 
no corresponding large additions of text. The total length of the 
two versions is approximately the same. Even slight changes may 
reveal important intellectual influences, however, and there are a 
number of these which either give concrete evidence of Shaftes- 
bury’s mental growth or provide grounds for speculation concern- 
ing the sources and direction of his thought. The addition of five 
inconspicuous sentences in the conclusion of the 1711 edition, for 
example, suggests the possibility that Shaftesbury had read Berke- 
ley’s Principles of Human Knowledge when it appeared in 1710. 
After mentioning in the 1711 version the extreme of skepticism, 
which is to doubt everything without us, Shaftesbury continues: 


Our passions and affections are known to us. They are certain, whatever 
the objects may be on which they are employed. Nor is it of any con- 
cern to our argument how these exterior objects stand: whether they 
are realities or mere illusions: whether we wake or dream. For ill dreams 
will be equally disturbing; and a good dream (if life be nothing else) 
will be easily and happily passed. In this dream of life, therefore, our 
demonstrations have the same force. 


The absence of this passage in the original version suggests that 
sometime after 1699 something occurred to make Shaftesbury 
strongly conscious of philosophic idealism. It may have been merely 
_ aby-product of his absorption in the problem of identity, an impor- 
tant part of The Moralists, or it may, on the other hand, have been a 
result of reading Berkeley’s essay. 

The outstanding example of material deleted is a passage of ten 
pages in the 1699 version concerning the passion of venery (pp.173- 
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82) which is reduced to three pages in the 1711 version. Shaftesbury 
completely discards his earlier references to the practice among 
youth of urging and precipitating nature and vitiating their inclina- 
tions, as well as his reproachful comparisons of man to all other 
creatures in regard to the orderly and natural use of venery. 

Although the significance of all changes is not always apparent, 
there are many signs of intellectual mutation revealed by the two 
versions. Each student may discover for himself the adding, deleting 
or retaining of those concepts in which his own background gives 
him special interest or knowledge. The same is true concerning 
purely stylistic changes. In a thorough study of Shaftesbury as a 
model of prose style or in studies of particular stylistic tendencies or 
movements of the century, a detailed analysis of the two versions 
may reveal important evidence. 

Some of his major principles of revision are apparent without 
detailed study. As Hugh Blair pointed out, Shaftesbury breaks up 
long sentences into shorter, more compact statements. He also 
breaks up huge paragraphs, some of which cover three or four 
pages, into smaller units. The most apparent change is his elimina- 
tion of the frequent summaries, headings and capitulations which 
appeared in the less mature version. He also greatly reduces the 
number of parenthetical remarks. 

Less obvious, but equally definite, is his omission of indelicate 
references, perhaps because they might give offense to sensitive 
readers or perhaps because they are not essential to the argument. 
In this category are his examples of castration and eunuchs (pp.144- 
45) and the references to perversion (p. 178) and to artificial stim- 
ulants to appetite (p. 179). Similarly Shaftesbury tones down the 
flamboyant and overdrawn sections of the original version, for ex- 
ample the gruesome details in his analysis of mental tortures accom- 
panying unnatural affections (pp. 189-92). 

In changing particular words and phrases, Shaftesbury in general 
seeks the more concrete expression. Instead of repeating words, he 
seeks synonyms and reduces the number of relative and demon- 
strative pronouns. In wholesale lots he strips his work of artificial 
words of transition and reforms, to use a phrase from Miscellaneous 
Reflections, “the gouty joints and darningwork of whereunto’s, 
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whereby’s, thereof’s, therewith’s, and the rest of this kind.” Transi- 
tions are thus made easier and less mechanical. 

A typical passage, revealing the nature of Shaftesbury’s changes 
in style, is the following echo of Bacon’s essay “Of Friendship.” 


1699 version: 

Tis thus at last that a mind becomes a wilderness where all is laid 
waste, every thing fair and goodly removed, and nothing extant but 
what is dismal and horrid. Now if any thing that but looks like desert, 
or that feels like banishment or expulsion from human commerce, be so 
heavy to bear; what must it be to be thus estranged from mankind, and 
to be after this manner in a desert, and in the horridest of solitudes, even 
when in the midst of society; and to live with mankind as with a foreign 
species, and as with those creatures that are most remote from man, and 
such as he has the most cause to fear? Were we to form a Hell in our 
imaginations, we could by nothing so well represent it, as by those ter- 
rors, despondences, and horrors which attend this dark state of a mind 
revolted from nature, in no concord or unity with any thing, but every 
way desperate; viewing its own deformity and disagreement; and as 
conscious of universal ill merit, so conscious of universally merited 
hatred, and punishment accordingly due, and ever to be expected from 
every hand. 


1711 version: 

Tis thus, at last, that a mind becomes a wilderness, where all is laid 
waste, everything fair and goodly removed, and nothing extant beside 
what is savage and deformed. Now if banishment from one’s country, 
removal to a foreign place, or anything which looks like solitude or 
desertion, be so heavy to endure, what must it be to feel this inward 
banishment, this real estrangement from human commerce, and to be 
after this manner in a desert, and in the horridest of solitudes even when 
in the midst of society? What must it be to live in this disagreement 
with everything, this irreconcilableness and opposition to the order 
and government of the universe? 


In Miscellaneous Reflections, Shaftesbury condemns English au- 
thors for their neglect of Jimae labor, for their aspiring to be all 
genius, to “reap the fruits of art, but without study, pains, or appli- 
cation.” His own example in An Inquiry reveals him as one critic in 
the history of literature with the requisite skill and craftsmanship to 
apply his own precepts to his own work. * 


ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
singlicmecnd the first line indented, eg by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal, [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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